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THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
LIVESTOCK. 


N last week’s number a brief reference was made to Mr. 
Cheney’s report on the administration of that part 
of the Development Grant which is being utilised 
for the improvement of livestock. The movement is 
on right lines, but it would be unreasonable to expect 

enormous results for the short time in which the work has 
been conducted. Improving the livestock of the country 
must inevitably be the task of many years, and it is much to 
say that the movement has been well begun. The problem 
to be solved is very easily stated. As far as pedigree stock 
is concerned, Great Britain holds the premier position in the 
world. Breeders from the Continent and from our Colonies 
look to the pedigree studs, herds and flocks of this country 
to replenish their stock, and as far as these are concerned 
the position of the country is eminently satisfactory. The 
weakness lies in the unregistered stock, which is of very inferior 
description as compared with that of other parts of the world. 
No such improvement has taken place as has been brought 
about in such countries as Denmark, Holland and Germany. 
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In various ways a beginning has been made. Encourage- 
ment and help given for the purpose of placing better sires, 
bulls, horses and boars on the farm. Grants are offered to 
milk recording societies and to selected agricultural institu- 
tions for the employment of livestock officers. What this 
means in money is shown by the following figures: {£13,700 
has been paid as grants to societies or individuals for the 
provision of bulls ; £1,200 for the provision of boats; {£9,100 
to heavy horse societies; {£4,600 to milk rccord’ng 
societies ; £8,400 to selected agricultural institutes for the 
employment of livestock officers. 

We have called this a movement towards the 
increased productivity of the soil, and Mr. Cheney and 
Mr. Cheney’s statement makes the meaning clear. In 
the matter of sires, purity of breed has been insisted upon, 
and, as we think, very rightly. A mongrel sire may by 
chance possess the appearance of a good animal, but he is 
never safe to breed from, as his stock is certain to revert 
to some of the mixed strains in his blood. After type and 
characteristics have been fixed by the careful breeding of 
a few generations, the progeny can be trusted to come true. 
The importance of this is, perhaps, most apparent in the 
case of milk cows. The practice is too common of forming 
a herd at haphazard by purchasing whatever happens to 
be in the market. A calf reared for the purpose of becoming 
a milk cow should have an ancestry on both sides of milk 
producing animals. The cow should be a heavy milker herself, 
and the offspring of heavy milkers. Experience has shown 
that a bull from a good milking strain is almost certain to 
become the sire of milking heifers. In another way, this 
works for careful economy in milk production. The calves 
of mongrel animals are practically worthless for the purpose 
of the herd, and are usually sold to the butcher for what they 
will bring ; but those that come from a milking strain on both 
sides possess the higher value, and can be easily disposed 
of to graziers, who will prepare them either for the butcher 
or for the milking shed. The custom of the country has 
been hitherto to breed from any sort of dam or sire that chance 
threw in the way. The number of bulls located since the 
initiation of the scheme is 497—not a very large number if 
we consider the vastness of the herds—but the movemeni 
may be trusted to spread when the results become known. 
It is interesting to note that of these 497 bulls, the vast 
majority—337—are Shorthorns; the others are Herefords, 
Welsh Blacks, Lincoln Reds, Devons, South Devons, Aberdeen- 
Angus, two Jerseys, and one British Holstein. The number 
of boars located since the inception of the scheme is 115, 
the leading number being the Large White, and the others, 
in order, the Large Black, Middle White, Berkshire, Gloucester 
Old Spot, and Lincoln Curlycoats. It has been found difficult 
to induce farmers to adopt the habit of recording the milk 
yield of the cows and the butter ratio of the milk, but the 
practice is sure to spread as the benefits become known. 
At present, Mr. Cheney describes the results as “not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.”’ The farmer will do well to study 
the list of six advantages that flow from the habit of keeping 
milk records. 

But he must never consider that his conscience is clear 
because what the Board of Agriculture suggests has been done. 
More is required. What we have been dealing with here is 
livestock management. This must be seconded by the best 
land management. It is of little use to attend to milking 
records unless food for the cow is provided in abundance 
and good quality. Many pastures have been allowed to 
become intolerably poor, still more are only half attended 
to. Arable farming with an eye to the herd is not pursued 
as zealously as it deserves. In this respect much is to be 
learned from the practice of the Danes who have carried 
dairying far beyond the English ideal. At any rate the main 
point to be kept in mind is that the cultivation of the soil in 
Great Britain has not advanced as fast as in other countries. 


Our Frontispiece 


E publish this week an interesting portrait study of 

the Hon. Mrs. Bethell, née the Hon. Clarissa 

Tennant, only daughter of Lord and Lady Glenconner, who 

married Mr. Adrian Bethell, Second Life Guards, on the 
roth inst. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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HE moment of the week was spent on Sunday night 
in the British Embassy at Petrograd, where jubi- 
lant Russians gathered to cheer their Allies. At a 
dark hour in the war, splendid news had been 
heard. The day before it had been triumphantly 
announced by the Germans that they had cleared and entered 
the Gulf of Riga in spite of some admittedly brave fighting. 
‘On sea as on land,” was the comment, boastful on their 
side, mournful on the other. Reproachful eyes were turned 
from Petrograd to the West. Then came a fuller and very 
different tale. A week’s fighting had taken place with the 
inferior Russian guns within the Gulf, the great fleet standing 
off. And it had gone magnificently for the Czar’s fleet. A 
splendid victory was announced by the President of the Duma. 
More glorious than any victory was the going down of the 
Sivoutch, the crew of which, shooting till the last moment 
from the red-hot deck and flaming torment, won praise even 
from the enemy. It was the only Russian vessel lost, 
while eleven German ships were either sunk or knocked out 
of action. Four barges, laden with military, were wiped out. 
BUT this was not all. The passage over which the crowd 
waxed jubilant was that wherein it was stated that ‘“ our 
valiant Allies (the British) torpedoed in the Baltic one of 
the most powerful Dreadnoughts of the German fleet.” It 
has been stated that this was the Moltke, a sister ship of the 
Goeben. A most important fact this, if fact it is, and one 
over which the least vindictive Briton may rejoice. We as 
a nation do not execute war dances over the tomb of a gallant 
enemy, but the Moltke led the line in the infamous baby- 
killing expedition to Scarborough, and thereby tarnished for 
ever the honour of the German fleet. No wonder the Russians 
found reason to rejoice. The event was an assurance, greater 
than words could impart, that even in the Baltic our Allies 
may count on the bold and skilful help of the British Fleet. 
Our submarines have had few chances compared to those of 
Germany, since the home of the British Fleet is not a fortress- 
defended ditch like the Kiel Canal, but the open sea, and we 
do not wage war on the defenceless ; but they have developed 
unparalleled intrepidity and daring in threading their way 
through mine-sown waters and striking with deadly effect 
at the very throat of the enemy. This is what renewed the 
confidence of our Allies and inspired the cheering in front 
of the British Embassy at Petrograd. 


FROM later accounts it becomes clear that the landing at 

Suvla was an event of the first importance in the Darda- 
nelles campaign. It-was, to begin with, a brilliant piece 
of strategy. The Allies made a great feint of intending 
to land on the Asiatic side, with the result that the Turks 
tushed every available man to withstand them. In the 
meantime preparations had been going on in a silent, deadly, 
ctficient manner for landing on the European side. Mr. George 
Kenwick, who sent a most vivid account of the affair to the 
Daily Chronicle of Monday last, describes the landing as 
one of the greatest in history, an achievement making it 
comparable to Waterloo, Badajos or Inkerman. The boats 


were able to unload without molestation, and they did so 
silently under the supervision of the Navy, which, however, 
When the Turks did take 


(id not require to fire a shot. 
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alarm, they rushed in vast numbers to the scene, and a fight 
of three days followed. But in the end the Allies were able 
to establish their position. As a result of the operations, 
the Turkish communications are seriously threatened, and 
the choice which they now have to make is that between 
retreating and being bottled up. They are practically in 
a state of siege. 


NOTHING more unsoldierly has been done by the Germans 

since the beginning of the war than the shelling of the 
wrecked submarine Er3. There was no military excuse for 
it. The submarine was stranded on neutral territory, namely 
the south east of the island of Saltholm. Half of the deck 
was above the surface, and the depth of water was only ten 
feet. Two German destroyers first aimed a torpedo at the 
submarine, and then about twenty-five shots in the course 
of a minute. They would probably have left no survivors 
if a Danish torpedo boat had not lowered her boats and steamed 
between the submarine and the German destroyers. The 
barbarism of those who shot at shipwrecked mariners was 
accompanied by a breach of neutral rights which has become 
the subject of strong representations on the part of the Danish 
Government. Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg must have an 
extraordinary gift for closing his eyes when, in the face of 
actions like these, he makes claims for the humane conduct 
of his countrymen. 


THE KIRK BESIDE THE SANDS. 
It was faur-ye-weel, my dear, that the gulls were cryin’ 
By the kirk beside the sands, 
Whaur the saumon-nets lay out on the bents for dryin’ 
Wi’ the tar upon their strands. 


A roofless kirk i’ the bield o’ the cliff-fit bidin’ 
An’ the deid laid near the wa’, 

A wheen auld coupit stanes i’ the sea-grass hidin’ 
An’ the sea-sound ower them a’. 


But it’s mair nor deith that’s here on the haughs 0’ 
Flanders, 
An’ the deid lie closer in, 
It’s no the gull but the corbie craw that wanders 
When the lang, lang nichts begin. 


It’s ill to dee, but there’s waur things yet nor deein’, 
An’ the warst 0’ a’s disgrace, 

For there’s na grave deep eneuch ’mang the graves in bein’ 
To cover a coward’s face. 


Syne a’ is weel, though my banes lie here for iver 
An’ hame is no for me 

Till the reid tide brak’s like the spate o’ a roarin’ river 
O’er the micht o’ Germanie. 


Sae gang you back, my dear, whaur the gulls are cryin’, 
Gie thanks by kirk an’ grave 
That yer man keeps faith wi’ the land whaur his he’rt is 
lyin’ 
An’ the Lord will keep the lave. 
VIOLET JACOB. 


A FEW days ago Mr. Seeley arrived at this office fresh 

from his experimentalising at Nottingham. He _ re- 
sembled the goddess Ceres, in so far that he bore in his arms 
a huge sheaf of ripe, or rather ripening wheat. It was a 
lovely sight to anyone with a farming eye, as the straw was 
as thick and strong as young ash saplings, and the heads 
of wheat were from an inch to an inch and a half or even two 
inches longer than the average in good wheat. This he showed 
as a triumph of the “ Tillering”’ system of cultivation. 
It was the more wonderful because, as our readers know, 
he was not able to begin these operations under the auspices 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England till compara- 
tively late in the year, and no one expects spring wheat to be 
grown as well as autumn wheat. Mr. Seeley is preparing 
to sow very early this year, probably in September, and we 
look forward to prodigious results. If he can grow such wheat 
as he showed after planting late in spring, much greater should 
be the result when the sowing is done before summer has 
nominally finished. 


[T would appear that there continues to be a dead stop 

as regards the report of the Food Committee. In some 
quarters joy is expressed that the question of a bounty 
or a guarantee—which is one and the same thing—has come 
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up for discussion ; in others there is very great regret that a 
committee appointed to perform a useful piece of work 
should have run aground on a barren controversy. It is, 
perhaps, premature to criticise until the report is made public, 
but the delay is itself a matter of the deepest regret. If 
anything is to be done for next year, it should be done now. 
The sands in the hour-glass are quickly running out. One 
piece of criticism may assuredly be justified. It is that the 
business of the committee was to produce suggestions certain 
to be supported by the majority of thinking people. The 
mere admission into their report of a controversial point is 
an argument against their efficiency. At a time of crisis 
like this, we want advisers who can tell us, not the ideal 
thing to be done, but the point that can be carried and brought 
to a practical issue. 


[F it is true, as alleged, that the trouble lies in a recom- 

mendation that a minimum price should be guaranteed 
to the growers of wheat, our opinion is that the committee 
is wrecked on a merely doctrinaire matter. As far as our 
observation goes, farmers are hurrying with all their might 
to take advantage of the high prices likely to reign next year. 
Never have we seen ploughing begun so early. Therefore it 
would follow that they do not require the assurance demanded 
by the committee, and though the Government may refuse 
to give that assurance on principle, whether they give it or 
not does not matter one iota in practice. This seems to be 
the common-sense of the situation and, if so, it is time that 
another body was appointed. For the growing of wheat is 
but one and by no means the most important of many steps 
that can be taken to increase the productivity of the soil. 
Yet other and more promising schemes are brought to a 
standstill on account of a mere dogma. 


WE are indebted to a correspondent, Mrs. E. Rutherfurd 

of Torquay, for the following vivid account of a ruined 
chateau in France. She received it from a young soldier 
at the front: ‘‘I am sitting in such a lovely spot, a beautiful 
old oak wood; the chateau, now all blown to bits, lies up on 
the hill in full view of the German lines. Concealed in this 
beautiful spot are numberless guns, both light and heavy 
field artillery. At present all is perfect peace, not a sound 
but the chirping of countless birds, and the rustling of the 
rabbits and hares as they scuttle through the dry leaves 
into their burrows, or play peacefully with one another on 
the edge of the once superb estate, but now ruined by the 
damage of hostile shells, and the dirt and litter caused by 
a great army—trees, beautiful old trees, cut down for barricades 
or the building of shelters, younger ones destroyed for the 
purpose of shielding the guns from hostile aeroplanes. The 
other day I entered the grounds of the chateau to view the 
tuins. The old wall is battered almost to pieces, the drive- 
way, once enclosed on each side with rows of shrubs and 
flowers, now lies swept by fire, and weeds have grown up in 
their places—the drive-way is a mass of large pits (shell 
holes). The front door entrance still stands, but the door, 
of solid oak, has been taken off its hinges and now serves 
as a roof to a rough shelter.” 


WE cannot refrain from copying a touching phrase in 
which Miss Agnes S. Falconer describes the feeling 
of those whose dearest have gone to the war never to return. 
“‘T feel the sorrow of the war,”’ she writes, “‘— though we 
can just dimly realise it—through and through. The sorrow 
lasts when all the suffering is over. The cry of all the mothers 
is: ‘I canna think that he’ll never be hame.’ And this 
merciful stupefaction helps them through, and I think the 
sorrow becomes familiar before it is realised.” This is finely 
expressed and bares for us the hearts of those who have to 
bewail the lost. Time, as the writer points out, brings its 
own consolations, and the greatest of these must increase 
with the passage of the years. It is that no man can fall more 
nobly than in defence of his country. Grief for the martyr- 
patriot is unclouded save for the mist of its own regret. 


IN Mr. Cheney’s report, which is the subject of our leader, 

there is a notable omission. No indication is given of 
the cost of the work or of its value to the country. Now, 
even when money comes from the Development Fund, it is 
imperative to keep a note of the manner in which it is spent. 
“Commercial Advantages,” “‘ Pecuniary Advantages,” are 
themes on which the reporter harps. Therefore he ought to 


have made a balance sheet of expenditure and return. Re- 
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garding the former, we are told that £37,000 was expended 
in grants, but of the outlay in salaries, administration and so 
forth, nothing is said. The total expenditure might have been 
given in exact figures; the return to the country cannot 
be so easily stated. Indeed, for the time being it must be 
invisible, since the improvement of stock cannot be expected 
to bear visible fruit at once. It might, however, be estimated. 
During war time, economy is more than a virtue; it is a 
necessity. The public have a right to demand that money 
which comes from the pocket of the’taxpayer, even when it 
is wid the Development Fund, should be prudently spent 
and accounted for. 


MANY people will have heard with sincere regret 0; 
the death of Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode, for he was 
most kind-hearted man with a gift for making friends 
Mr. Spottiswoode had many interests: he was a partne: 
in the firm of Eyre and Spottiswoode, chairman of The Sphe 
and Tatler and the founder of “ Printer’s Pie.” Like his 
brother Cyril, who died but a short while before him, | 
was among the most enthusiastic of amateur musicians 
and was himself a very good clarinet player. He was 
good cricketer at Eton and in later life a keen, if not a ver 
skilful, golfer. But he will probably be best remembered 
not for any of these things, but because he could be suc! 
extraordinarily good company. He had that sometime: 
dangerous possession, a perfectly endless fund of stories 
but he did not fall into the error of telling too many at ; 
time. Nobody enjoyed his stories more than he did him 
self, and the chuckle with which he accompanied then 
could be desperately infectious. He had an almost childis! 
power of enjoying any form of outing and on such occasion: 
was always the most delightfully friendly and jovial of com 
panions. There are many societies and gatherings that wil! 

hardly be the same without his cheerful presence. 


THE BLESSED HOUR. 

She passed a year ago, 
Yet well I know 

Death could not lay his dust wpon her eyes ; 
Her gentle shadow flits 
About my room and sits 
Beside me, telling in the winter glow 
How green the meadows are in Paradise. 


For she was half divine 

Even when mine ; 
God was in everything, earth, sky and sea ; 
He was behind her fears, 
Her laughter, prayers and tears. 
I watched her ardent, exiled spirit pine 
In the frail body till He set her free. 


And so I do not grieve 
She had to leave 
A world that crushed her with its pain and sin, 
For when the shadows fall 
And silence covers all, 
I have my hour of exquisite reprieve— 
God opens wide His Heart and shuts us in. 
Dorotuy FRANCES GURNEY. 


ONE of the most remarkable articles in the September 

reviews is the essay on Hate which Mr. A. E. Shipley 
contributes to the Cornhill. Its wit and learning would be 
spoiled by condensation, but we venture to commend the 
conclusion at which he arrives to the consideration of our 
readers. After showing, partly by reference to the dumb 
animals and partly by a reproduction of Professor Tait 
Mackenzie’s most remarkable bronze mask illustrating the 
expression of the face in violent effort and fatigue, he concludes 
that extreme rage and extreme physical effort produce facia! 
expressions that are almost identical. Hence he argues that 
“men in a state of hatred are in the same condition as men 
who are putting out their utmost physical effort: that is 
to say, they are in a condition, should they come across the 
object of their hate, to exert the maximum harm upon it.” 
But Mr. Shipley does not think that the Britis! 
can be exploited through hatred. He tells the stor 
of a “sing-song”’ in the trenches where German prisone: 
were. The Sergeant in the chair announced “ Item Noa, - 
Mister Fritz and Mister Moritz will now oblige with ‘Ti 
*ymn of ate.’ ” 








ERIS 
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[T will be seen from our article on ‘‘ The Ruined Home- 

steads on the Marne” that the British Committee has 
not been slack in its efforts to relieve the distress. Owners 
of pedigree livestock have come forward very generously 
with gifts of animals that it is safe to say will make splendid 
sires and greatly enhance the value of the livestock of the 
Marne Valley. Among them are Southdown sheep, Berk- 
shire and Yorkshire pigs, and two goats presented by Lady 
Bathurst. The latter will be extremely acceptable in a 
district where the breeding of the smaller livestock is carried 
on as a fine art. It may not be fully realised that this 
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district of the Marne is one famous for its eggs, poultry and 
rabbits. The last mentioned are bred in a most methodical 
and scientific way, although they do not use the word 
“scientific”? in those parts of the country. The rabbits 
destroyed are being replaced by Belgian hares, which the 
peasant loves chiefly because of their enormous size, rabbits 
being, as a rule, sold by weight. It is very possible also 
that the chicken industry may be considerably improved in 
the district, as, from what we can learn, the peasant pro- 
prietors were as indifferent as English farmers to the breed, 
laying and table qualities of their poultry. 





RUINED HOMESTEADS 
MARNE.—II. 


HE hymn “ Pitié, 
mon Dieu!” which 
we printed in the 
final paragraph of 
the contribution in 

ast week’s number, is No. 5 
in the cantiques appended to 
the “Petit Paroissien du 
Soldat.” This little publica- 
tion appears to be in the 
hands of every private, at 
least every private who pro- 
fesses the Roman Catholic 
creed, and the evident feeling 
with which the chorus of 
soldiers sang the response, 
‘““Sauvez, sauvez la France,” 
showed, if there were any 
need of it, that the war has 
brought to light an unex- 
pected religious puritanism in 
the French soldier and in the 
French nation. As has hap- 
pened before in the history of 
the world, this is allied to an 
iron resolution. When true 
religious feeling and patriotism 
come together, they are invincible. The suffering, physical 
and mental, which has brought this about has been 
going on for more than twelve months. It is more 
than that since the war began, and nowhere was that 
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THE FRIENDS AMONG THE RUINS OF SERMAIZE. 


more fully realised than at the commencing point of 
our tours. 

Chalons itself is a typical French provincial town. 
The war interest centres in the H6étel de Ville and the Mayor, 
M. Selvas. We found him 
in his office amid his colleagues 
and assistants, himself a 
sparish man, rather under the 
medium height, with hair 
and moustache that was faded 
rather than grizzled by years, 
an obviously quiet and effici- 
ent mayor, a bit of a character, 
and not unconscious that he 
played a part in_ history. 
He was appropriately  sur- 
rounded by subordinates, who 
in general appearance and 
attitude obviously belonged 
to an excellent if rather 
antique type. 

When the Germans 
captured Chalons-sur-Marne 
they made a_ hostage of 
M. Selvas, and he pro- 
duced a copy of the poster, 
which, indeed, remains stuck 
on a lamp-post in the town 
square, in which he was him- 
self obliged to announce that 
if a shot were fired he would 
be put to death and the 
town reduced by fire. On 
his representing to the mili- 
tary commander that the 
Germans were themselves in 
the way of fomenting dis- 
turbances, notices were issued 
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in German and French—“ Betreten 
Streng Verboten,”’ and “ Défense 
absolu d’entier,” copies of which, 
stamped with the municipal stamp 
and personally signed, were kindly 
given to Lord Northbrook, Mr. Adeane 
and myself. 

Carefully hoarded are the neatly 
written receipts for the various war 
fines imposed, and these, as well as the 
other proceedings relating to the war, 
are most carefully and exactly entered 
in the books of the Maire. He 
showed us also the motley array of 
arms which had been given up by 
the inhabitants, piled in an empty 
room by the Germans and left behind 
in their hurried retreat. The collec- 
tion included swords ranging from a 
pair of fencing foils to the gold handled 
sword, which might either be an heir- 
loom or part of an official dress, and 
rifles and guns of various dates, 
including many relics of the year 
1870. Already the Town Hall is 
interesting as a piece of solid build- 
ing dating from 1792, and for certain 
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RUINS AT SERMAIZE. 


a characteristic French neatness that 
takes nothing from the sadness. The 
inscriptions remind one of those 
equally stern and brief epitaphs on 
the Roman Wall. <A_ typical one, 
copied from the grave of a French 
soldier, is : 

Mourgues 
Joseph 
Soldat 
15 Infie 
18.5. 1915. 


The Germans are buried without 
names. A crescent tells of each Séné- 
galese tomb, of which the writing on 
one reads: 

ABDELKADER 

Larbi Ben Amid 

Soldat 

Tirailleurs Marocains 

26.3.19T5. 


The graves are sad and the ruined 
churches are sad, but the saddest of 
all sights is that of the ruined home- 
steads. The savage Germans appear 


to have seized the slightest pretext 
for razing to the ground chateau 
It would 


and cottage and church. 
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A HOUSE 


old tapestries 
that, happen- 
ing to be in 
the possession 
of the town, 
were hung on 
the wall, and 
also for a num- 
ber of pictures 
of historical 
merit, but it 
will in future 
be still more 
so as a treasury 
of documents 
and articles 
connected 
with the great 
war of I9gI4- 


has been added 
to it—a _ place 
of sepulchres. 
Four or five 
thousand _ sol- 
diers are buried 
here with 
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be wearisome to enumerate the villages that lie between 
the absolutely ruined Vassincourt and _ Vitry-le-Fran- 
cois, which we went through on the last day of the tour. 
At Sermaize you look down what had once been a fine street 
and behold only an earthquake of stones on each side of the 
road. It is there that the Society of Friends have their 
centre, and they have done very good work for the benefit of the 
sufferers. The people in the devastated districts were for 
the most part small farmers or peasant proprietors who 
carried on the arts of la petite culture with great sxiil and 
perseverance, arts despised in Great Britain because they 
yield so little for so much industry. No primeval horde 
passing over a country in antiquity could have done more 
destruction thanthe Huns. Their shells reduced grange and 
chateau and cottage alike to an absolute ruin. They swarmed 
into the houses and ate and drank whatever they could lay 
their hands on. They seized the livestock, and what they 
did not immediately want they killed and left to fester and 
breed disease on the ground. It is difficult to realise what 
a shock this burst of murderous war produced among the 
quiet country folk. Where the houses were utterly 
ruined we learned that those inhabitants who survived 
had fled for miles in terror. A little girl at Clermont 
said that when the Germans came she and her brother 
had run across the fields all the way to Bar-le-Duc. When, 
after the battle of the Marne, the Germans retired, the 
exiled inhabitants who had lived as best they might among 
friends if they had any, and out in the woods if their 
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acquaintances had suffered in the same way as themselves, 
crept back to their dwellings only to find them uninhabitable. 
In that part of France a cellar is considered to be a necessity 
of every house and is needed to keep the wine or cider cool. 
Fortunately, the shells do not seem in many cases to have 
ploughed up the cellars and so families found a kind of 
refuge, though a most uncomfortable one, as may be imagined. 
In many cases we found a whole family stuffed into one little 
vault that was rendered all the more uncomfortable because 
it had been found necessary to make some sort of hole to 
act as a chimney and let the smoke away. The Society 
of Friends has induced a 
number of volunteers to go 
over from Great Britain and 
help to make huts or tem- 
porary erections in which the 


— 


peasants can find shelter. 
These are not very com- 
fortable, but are a_ great 


improvement upon the mere 
burrows and holes into whicli 
the people had been driven. 
Very great praise is due 
to the fine young’ men 
belonging to the Society of 
Friends who have come from 
various parts of Great 
3ritain to work as architects 
and carpenters and masons 
in order to help to rectify 
these ruined dwellings. At 
Sermaize efforts have been 
made to replace some of the 
minor livestock of the farm. 
The district was a famous 
one for producing rabbits and 
poultry, and a breeding station 
has been established for the purpose of rearing chickens 
and large rabbits of the type usually known as the Belgian 
hare. Sympathisers in Great Britain have, in addition to 
a generous money subscription, made presents of livestock. 
As I write there lies before me a notice from the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee that 
a fine cargo is just about to be despatched. It will 
consist of fifty ploughs with 


spare parts and _ sixty 
sets of harrows with spare 
parts. 


These have been purchased 
by the Implement Committee, 
in addition to a large number 
of reaping machines and six 
threshing machines that were 
acquired at Paris and _for- 
warded to the district. But 
still more interesting are the 
sixty-six Southdown rams 
presented by English breeders 
of Southdowns, eleven Berk- 
shire and Yorkshire boars 
presented through Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, and two goats 
presented by Lady Bathurst. 
Further enquiry is_ being 


made as to the exact im- 
mediate need for bulls. 
sheep, pigs, and so on. Thus 


by means of this and other 
agencies effective steps are 
being taken to supply the 
deficiencies in farm — stock 
made by the war. 

The needs of the people aptly illustrate the savage 
character of German warfare. Oi course, one does not 
expect the scene of a recent battle to look like one of 
Watteau’s rustic scenes. Where two armies come into 
conflict there must be destruc.ion and, in regard to some 
of the villages visited, it was lard to say which army did 
the greater damage. These happened to lie midway between 
two fighting forces during the great German retreat. But 
during the advance the Kaiser’s troops not only looted and 
pillaged like undisciplined savages ; out of mere wantonness 
they destroved what they had no need of or could not carry 
awav. There was at least the thief’s covetousness to be 
pleaded in excuse for the goods regularly stolen from 
countrv house and cottage and, in most cases, despatched 
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by train to Berlin, but there is the most convincing evidence 
to show that in other cases they destroved from mere lust 
of destruction. 

It seems to be a part of their fighting belief that war 
is waged not only against those able to fight, but against 
old men, women and children. I have said nothing of their 
outrages, although nobody could go over the battlefield of 
the Marne without learning that in cases where the officer 
in command was of the wrong sort the utmost licence was 
permitted and even encouraged, women were outraged, old 
people shot, and children mutilated. That is a tale of 





READY FOR AIRCRAFT. 

horror from which one is inclined to avert the eyes. Yet 
it was of a piece with the determination to deprive the 
peasants of everything which was needed to procure a 
livelihood. Livestock, great and small, was slaughtered. 
Agricultural implements were smashed. Even that might 
be explained if it were a matier of scythes, forks, mattocks, 
and other tools that could be readily utilised for fighting. 





GOING 


TO THE TRENCHES. 

But a reaping machine could not well be turned into a 
chariot, and a mechanical thresher is an article of no 
military importance. Yet these, along with ploughs, har- 
rows, and the other equipment of the agriculturist were 
broken up systematically, as if the Germans meant to hang 
out an invitation to Famine that her fell form should dog 
their footsteps. It used to be a general belief that the peasant 
proprietors of the Marne Valley were mostly owners of an 
equivalent to the stocking foot, and, indeed, they have been 
a very frugal and economical class, but their savings have to 
a great extent been dissipated by war. To a great extent 
they were invested in the very houses and cottages that 
have been razed to the ground, and from which there is no 
longer any income, ¥. 
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Russia and the Great War, by Gregor Alexinsky. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
IX or eight months ago a great many people thought 
that of all the Allies, Russia was the most likely 
to win her way to Berlin. Galicia was at her mercy, 
and whenever Austrian troops appeared, they were 
beaten. Now the scale has been completely turned. 
We admire more than ever the courage and tenacity of our 
great Ally, and recognise that the war has tightened the 
bonds of union between the Czar and the Duma and brought 
the various Russian classes together in a brotherhood that 
well might have been deemed impossible. But the friend- 
liest eye must admit that recently Russia has fallen on evil 
times. Captured towns have been retaken, Warsaw has 
fallen, and so have the great fortresses of Kovno and 
Georgievsk. All the strategic genius of the Grand Duke 
is being required to save the Russian army from envelop- 
ment. It becomes a serious and interesting question why 
the generous expectation has been baulked. Considerable 
help to an understanding of the matter is to be found in 
Gregor Alexinsky’s book on Russia and the Great War 
(Fisher Unwin). The evidence is the more valuable inas- 
much as # is offered unintentionally. The book was written 
before the reverses came, and the facts cited are part of a 
discussion of the condition of Russia before the war. Ina 
certain lack of patriotic wisdom there is to be found a kind 
of guarantee of good faith. M. Alexinsky is at no pains to 
reconcile the warring elements in Russian life. He writes 
with unconcentrated antipathy on autocratic government 
and a pronounced leaning towards socialism. Yet upon 
him the day of national trial has shown its divine light, and 
he creates the impression of being a sincere lover of his 
country, even though in some respects mistaken and un- 
sympathetic. 

It is the keynote of the situation that when called upon 
to fight the Central Power, Russia has not yet recovered 
from the effects of her war with Japan. In that contest 
her navy was practically destroyed and the army greatly 
reduced by losses in men and material. Germany was 
prompt to take advantage of Russia’s embarrassment and 
weakness. A Russian military expert is quoted as saying : 

The débacle of the war against Japan proved emphatically the weakness 
of our armed force and the necessity of urgent reforms. But, as a matter 
of fact, all the reforms after the war consisted of some changes of uniform. 
In addition to this, the Minister of War has of late years persistently applied 
himself to the increase of the effective of the army, the number of gencrals 
and officers and military officials, and the bureaucracy of the central adminis- 
tration of the army. 


Nor did Russia set about the building of a new fleet 
with prompiitude and resolution. Opinions were divided 
on the subject, one party holding that as Russia was not a 
Colonial Power a fleet was unnecessary. She ought to 
content herself with coast defence by means of torpedo 
boats, submarines, mines, and so forth. Three times the 
Duma refused the grant for constructing battleships, though 
the Czar ignored the vote and sanctioned the necessary 
expenditure. 

Our author summarises the situation thus: 

A hypertrophy of the military power—such is the picture of the present 
condition of the Russian fleet. It is superfluous to add that the German 
navy is of a crushing superiority compared with the Russian navy. 

Every reader of a newspaper is aware how Russia at 
one critical moment after another chose the most humi- 
liating course rather than provoke Austria or Germany. 
For her statesmen knew that numerical vastness and devo- 
tion and single heartedness will not atone for lack of training, 
deficiency in ammunition and an absence of those aids which 
modern science has found for warfare. Yet the difficulties 
of the situation were thoroughly understood. Baron Rosen, 
in a secret memorial prepared several years before war broke 
out, wrote that Germany “ has only two outlets. Either she 
must divert Russia from her alliance with France, or prepare 
to deal Russia such a blow that she would remain disarmed 
for a long time afterwards.” ‘‘ Germany will not hesitate 
to follow the example of Japan,” he says in the same memoir, 
which was published, as we know, shortly before the present 
war. 

Some acquaintance with these facts induced many of 
us to believe that Warsaw would fall before last Christmas, 
and it was only the incredible inefficiency of the Austrian 
army which enabled the town to escape. The country 
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with the inadequate means at its disposal has made a splendid 
fight, and hope that the Grand Duke may still be able to 
emerge skilfully from the entanglements need not be wholly 
surrendered. In that case, with the munition factories hard 
at work and an army still resolute and even enthusiastic, 
a rally during the winter months is still within the range of 
possibility. 

The Freelands, by John Galsworthy. (Heinemann.) 

THE Freelands were four brothers—a rich manufacturer, a Home Office 
official, an author, and “‘ Tod,” who had no profession, but lived in the country 
in a kind of mystical communion with Nature. The scene is Worcestershire, 
and the subject is the ‘‘ tyranny of the countryside.’ This time it is not the 
parson—he and his wife and their importance in village life are ignored 
altogether—it is the squire, or rather the squire’s wife. Lady Mallory had 
caused Tryst, a labourer, to be warned that he could not marry his deceased 
wife’s sister and continue to stay on the estate; and this action of hers 
brought Tryst to a tragic end by suicide and profoundly affected the Freelands 
and their belongings. For Tryst was supported and encouraged by Derek 
Freeland, the son of ‘‘ Tod’’ ; and Derek was engaged to Nedda, the daughter 
of the author. The manufacturer, the official and the author all belong to 
the comfortable and dominant class who do not want the existing order to 
be disturbed ; but the last has an open mind and sees the strength of the case 
against him, though, when the pinch comes, he prefers his daughter’s happi- 
ness to what he, more or less clearly, feels to be justice to the weak. The 
conflict of motive in his mind, and, indeed, his whole attitude and relation 
to his daughter, are finely drawn. But is this a true picture of English country 
life? Is the typical labourer as tragic a figure as Tryst, or as brutal as his 
fellows? There is just one character who takes pride in his work; and he 
is old and can work no longer. If this is the true account, how is it that the 
Russian peasant, with his cruel climate, housed and fed and paid as he is, 
lives a dignified and happy life? He could do so when he was a 
serf, and it has been shown that he does so still. The fact seems 
to be that Mr. Galsworthy does not get inside the persons whom 
he describes. His pictures of English country are beautiful and true, 
and they carry conviction. He is very much in earnest, he has a passion for 
justice, and he has high intellectual gifts; but he has, as a novelist, one 
fatal limitation. His characters, unless they are men of letters, are not alive. 
His labourers are not tragic; they are melodramatic. He has spent patient 
labour on his Galatea; but she has never stepped down from her pedestal. 
The Secret Son, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Methuen.) 

WHEN Mrs. Dudeney leads the way to Sussex and its solemn, lonely downs 
and the peasants who live upon them, the reader has small choice but to 
follow. She is sad and gloomy and makes life seem a very hard thing, but 
she is often extraordinarily striking. In this story she has worked out the 
problem of tragedy recurring through the generations. Nancy Pinyoun, 
the laundrymaid at the big house, has for her lover Morris Chinnery, the young 
squire. He marries her off in haste to Wiston, a farmer, makes it worth his 
while by a bribe of money and a good farm, and hopes that all may go well. 
His scheme nearly succeeds. Nancy is coming to love Wiston, and he, though 
often torn by jealous doubts, is almost happy with her; but when Nancy’s 
child is born an unbearable wave of jealousy is suddenly too much for 
Wiston, and he drowns himself in his own well. Up to this point the authoress 
is at her very best, and some of her country people, especially old Mrs. Pinyoun, 
shrewd and kindly and with a kind of patient bitterness, give us a feeling of 
George Eliot. Afterwards, when Nancy grows a middle-aged woman and some- 
thing of the same misfortune works itself out in the life of her son Morris, the 
story seems rather to lose its grip on us, though Nancy’s character remains an 
interesting and an ambitious study. Chinnery, with his weak cleverness, 
his useless regrets and longings for Nancy, his futile talking over old times, 
does not seem to us to be a success, and we grow sometimes a little weary of 
him. The recurring tragedy is a thought too much harped upon. In the 
words of Morris ‘it all happens again like a giddy-go-round.”” So in the end 
we close the book with a shade of disappointment, bred of that really fine begin- 
ning, but with much respect and admiration .as well. 

The Great Unrest, by F. E. Mills Young. (The Bodley Head.) 

WE are all enthusiastic about General Botha just now, but perhaps 
comparatively few remember that he had already proved himself equal 
to a difficult and dangerous situation before the war, when he abolished 
the strike menace on the Rand—for the time being, at any rate— 
by arresting the strike leaders, who subsequently emulated the Owl 
and the Pussy Cat and “‘ went to sea ina boat.” In a very readable book, 
Miss Mills Young—always at her best in a South African setting—has depicted 
the tragedy of the strike and its undignified anti-climax with a vigour and 
realism which make it live again. She relates the whole affair as seen through 
the eyes of a very young and irresponsible Englishman, who, being the son of 
a hide-bound Tory, can find no better way of asserting his own individuality 
than by becoming a Socialist and flourishing his half-baked theories in the 
pages of a labour rag published in Johannesburg. The fact that nobody 
was a halfpenny the better for the strike and many people thousands the worse 
does not appear to have made the young man think. It takes a woman, 
and a very objectionable woman, to make him do that. He leaves 
Johannesburg in disgust and snatches a moment to marry an_ irre- 
proachable girl at home before enlisting for the war, where his luck, alas! 
was that of too many real heroes. And when he is dead we realise, as 
we often do in real life, that he really was only a lovable, foolish boy 
who would have learnt wisdom with life. 
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By W. J. CLUTTERBUCK (WITH 
HE Valley of Kashmir is very like the “‘ Beautiful 
Country”’ of a fairy story—one feels after the 
journey thither as if one had come up to a new 
world through a trap-door, or even, possibly, up a 
beanstalk. Anyhow, one is glad to forget the 
means of arrival and to bask in and gloat over the beauties 
and comforts around one. Let us say it is a May day, that 
“we ’’ are two (mind, not three!) normal, healthy mortals, 
come to Fairyland to enjoy ourselves in a quiet way and, for 
the encouragement of the 
majority let us add, an econ- 
omical way. Our temporary 
home is a ‘“‘ boarded Doonga,”’ 
a light form of houseboat, 
floating on the Jhelum river, 
and, like Cinderella’s coach, 
magically ready to step into. 
We have enough comfort to 
make us feel very lucky 
mortals, enough white-robed 
serving men to give the im- 
pression of lavish attendance 
to our every want. Our cook 
specially seems to wave a 
magic wand, and as time goes 
on we realise more and more 
that he is the good genie of 
this fairyland of ours. 

Above, the sky is clearest 
blue flecked with high, light 
clouds, casting shadows which 
chase each other over the 
hills and plain. Round us 
stretches the fertile land, 
bright with spring crops or 
brilliant with flowers, but our 
vision is caught and bounded 
by walls of dazzling beauty 
enclosing this favoured land— 
the snow-crowned Himalayas. 
Wherever we look they seem 
to screen us from the world, 
and we wonder where the 
gateway is—the trap-door has 
closed behind us, and fant pis / 
Blue, white and green is our 
land just now, the freshest of 
spring green—the irises, which 
cover the banks, sometimes 
for acres, are blue, the larger 
irises are white, growing on the 
Mohammedan graves usually 
occupying a little knoll in each 
tiny village. The kingfishers, 
flashing in the sun, are blue 
jewels, turquoise and sapphire 
blended. The water, lazily 
rippling against our bows, 
reflects the harmony of blue, 
white and green. This peaceful 
beauty alone might make us 
sleep away our days, but there 
is too much that is novel and 
interesting round us for that 
—the people who live in the 
magic valley, their homes, 
their works. Brown villages 
clustering under magnificent 
shady trees, chenar (of the 
great maple family), mulberry IN 
and walnut mostly, are pretty 
frequent near the banks of the Jhelum. They are of a rich 
brown because the houses are entirely of wood seasoned by 
weather to this dark shade. There is no glass in the windows 
—they are simply of carved, pierced wood, or have paper 
stretched here and there where panes of glass should be. 
The roofs are of turf of a generous thickness on which a 
fine crop of grass and flowers grows. 

Most of the work seems to be done out of doors, the women 
are always busy and chattering in groups, for ever husking 
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rice, or washing clothes in the river, while delightful children 
swarm around and paddle and play. Husking rice is the 
great occupation of the women’s lives seemingly, and most 
laborious it is. The rice is placed in a stone mortar about 
3ft. high, standing in the open air, anywhere near the houses, 
then two women take heavy wooden stumps, say O6ft. long, 
heavier and thicker at the lower end, and these they swing 
on high with both hands, bringing them down on the rice 
with a resounding whack, in turn. It must be fine physical 
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OLD-WORLD CITY, SRINAGAR. 

exercise, and by the results we can highly recommend it to 
Mr. Sandow’s notice, for finer specimens of the female form 
we have seldom seen. They are tall, upright, and splendidly 
developed, with a stately walk and carriage of the head, and 
their hands, bare feet and ankles always seemed fine and 
slender. As to their features we can give no opinion as they 
are extraordinarily shy of foreigners and invariably cover 
their faces on our approach with the cotton cloth which all 
women wear on their heads. This is a piece of home-woven 
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CLOUD-FLECKED. 


cotton of a brownish white shade roughly a yard square, 
one corner folded under for the front and the rest hanging 
down. We suppose it has been worn like this since the 


dawn of history; but no contrivance has yet been adopted 


to secure it to the head so that the cloth continually slips 
back from the forehead, and between any other movements 


DAWN ON THE 


JHELUM 


of a Kashmiri woman you may see her every few seconds 
raising one slim hand to adjust the head cloth. We imagine 
that habit has made it second nature, but such a garment 
would soon spoil the temper of a western woman. Apparently 
enough rice is husked for one meal only at a time as the process 
was in constant operation from earliest morn to dewy eve. 
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The male population are 
tall and good looking, of a 
Jewish cast of countenance 
and, unless tanned by out- 
door work to mahogany 
colour, they are little darker 
than a Southern Italian. 
They are, however, only a 
fine race in appearance we 
fear; they have been so long 
oppressed and ruled by alien 
races that they have no 
national spirit nor ambition. 
However, though they are 
now nominally governed by a 
Hindu ruler, yet the British 
Raj steps in to see that 
justice is done to the country- 
man, and for the first time, 
we believe, in history they 
are prospering; they are 
saving and selling some of the 
fruits of their toil instead of 
being relieved of every blade 
of rice beyond the barest 
necessity by unjust tax- 
collectors. So distrustful of 
their new found prosperity 
are they, poor souls, that 
they bury their little gains 
and dare not show any out- 
ward signs of better circum- 
stances. Needless to say, 
these are nowadays ill founded 
fears. Silk cultivation has 
helped them more than all, 
beside the English system of 
land tenure and fair taxation. 








AFTER A THOUSAND YEARS. 


We have not spoken of the 


rising generation yet, the most attractive of mortals, clad in 
one home-grown garment, a kind of nightshirt reaching to 
the knees, and a scarlet skull-cap perched on the back of 
the head, boys and girls alike, except that girls never have 
their hair cut while the polls of the boys are shaved; also 
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the poor little girls become 
little women and mothers at 
a very tender age. 

And so we glide along 
towards Srinagar, the capital 
town, not, however, without 
hard work for someone ; for it 
is up-stream, and in the spring 
the current is strong and swift. 
We are propelled by long 
poles, what we should call 
‘“quanting ’’ on the Norfolk 
Broads, or when there is a 
suitable stretch of river bank 
we are towed by four or five 
boatmen, assisted by the 
family of our head boatman, 
who inhabits another boat 
shared with our servants, in 
the wake of our Doonga. On 
our way we have to cross 
the largest lake in India, the 
Wular, shallow and full of 
reeds, weeds, and edible plants, 
but treacherous for top-heavy 
houseboats, on account of their 
size and shallowness, and being 
surrounded on two sides by 
high mountains, whence wind 
and storms descend with ap- 
palling speed and viciousness. 
Here the pluck of the Kashmiri 
boatman does not come to the 
front, and he beseeches the 
Sahib not to venture on the 
dangerous water unless he is 
pretty sure of a calm crossing. 
Perhaps he knows best ; at any rate we are in no hurry, so 
we consent to be moored to await the auspicious moment, 
while two impetuous young Sahibs insisted on pushing on and 
got a bad fright for their pains. 

On another occasion we were also caught most unexpect- 
edly in a storm, and to avoid being blown broadside on 
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into the middle of the lake, we moored desperately by our 
quanting poles to an island, or mound of water-chestnuts 
(Zinghara), which had been collected and deposited on this 
spot, to be fetched away by the Maharaja’s tax-collectors 
at the annual contribution of an amphibious village—a 
flotilla of long, flat-bottomed boats, whose inhabitants lived 
throughout the year on the water very largely and on the 
products of the lake. They made flour of the water-chestnuts, 
which, with speared fish, is their staple food. Once over the 
dreaded sheet of water we proceed lazily to Srinagar, and at 
last pass under its seven wooden bridges, between its 
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dilapidated brown wooden houses (crazy buildings) past many 
mosques and a couple of Hindu temples, past the Maharaja’s 
palace, then only a larger, crazier building than the rest, but 
we fear now merely a huge modern brick villa without interest 
or character ; on to the shady, peaceful reaches beyond the 
town, the European quarter. Here great poplars line the 
river bank, chenars hang their branches over the close 
nestling houseboats, and over the garden palings; skirting 
the towing-path we have peeps of green lawns, and sweet 
home scents remind us of roses, sweet peas and mignonette. 
We soon leave this ‘“ Residency Quarter,” however, where 
smart dresses trouble and boiled shirts give no rest, and push 
on to explore all the waterways of the valley, as far as our 
Doonga can push. 

Then, by the middle of June, the river being warm, and 
mosquitos troublesome, we soar to fresh and glorious moun- 
tain valleys, carrying tents and all we need in the usual 
delightful, magical way of our fairyland. We wave a wand— 
in other words, say six syllables to the head genie, Subhana— 
and, ‘‘Open Sesame,” there at 6 a.m. are ponies, coolies, all 
in thorough order for our departure. We have but to move 
at our own pace accompanied by a henchman laden with 
refreshing fare. We saunter on up ravines, by rushing 
torrents, through flowering bushes to pine forests, high and 
cool, where our encampment, having passed us at midday, is 
now established. And so we flit from valley to glacier edge, 
always finding new beauties to enjoy, more health and strength 
wherewith to do so in our canvas house, till snow creeps lower 
and lower on the mountain slopes and we take refuge once 
more in our houseboat and enjoy a fire in a real grate. 

Autumn is the best time to explore the city of Srinagar 
and its surroundings, to find out those wonderful old buildings 
of primeval stone, the origin of which no man can tell us. 
Mighty temples to unknown gods they must have been, the 
great slabs of stone wrought and moved by other hands than 
those of the unenterprising Kashmiri of to-day, and plans 
thought out by more cultured brains. Martund, the greatest, 
stands alone on a hill side, the inner shrine and surrounding 
colonnade still visible in mighty fragments; Pandrethan, 
a perfect little example, standing in the centre of a deep pool, 
perhaps a shrine to serpent gods. In the city itself are many 
more memories of far-off and great days, well worth finding 
out ; besides which, in these saunters through the crowded 
byways, one sees the people as they live, and not only the 
English-speaking, touting and begging crowd who swarm 
round the houseboats in the Residency Quarter. 

When the trees are rose and gold, and the ground softly 
carpeted in gorgeous tints, then we wander in the ancient 
palace gardens of the Dahl lake, where great Akbar and his 
luxurious descendants came for refreshment from far-off 
Delhi, and where they rested in the marble halls, where fresh 
water trickles eternally, after the stress and turmoil of wars 
and ever new conquests. We find the valley, all through 
October and November, a blaze of glory ; in the still, clear 
air, every tree has robed itself in gorgeous tints, orange, yellow, 
carmine, rose. Our valley is not so dazzling in its shading 
now, the blue, white and green are gone, and soon, very soon, 
all will be wrapped in shining white, the door will be closed for 
a long deep sleep, and if we do not mean to share it, we must 
fly before it be too late, and slip through our trap-door and 
down our beanstalk to the prosaic old world once more. 


A LAMENT. 


A bunch of purple heather 
(Oh heart, my heart !) 
From the place where my love lay slain 
In the bitter wintry weather 
(Oh heart, my heart !). 
Ah me, the grief and pain ! 


Who could have the heart to slay 
(Oh heart, my heart !) 

And put his soul to flight 

One so young and brave and gay 
(Oh heart, my heart !), 

My loyal, my perfect knight ? 


And I am left forlorn 
(Oh heart, my heart !) 
To weep and curse the day. 
My heart in two is torn 
(Oh heart, my heart !); 
For death alone I pray. 
DRUSILLA Mary CHILD. 
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| IN THE GARDEN. 


NEW AND INTERESTING TREES AND SHRUBS.—I. 
By W. J. BEAN. 


g RUNUS SUBHIRTELLA.—It is about twenty years 
since a single small tree of this Japanese cherry was 
obtained for the Kew collection. Having been pro- 
pagated and subsequently reimported, it is now well 
established in cultivation, although still not generally 
known. Commencing to bloom in late March, it 

is one of the earliest flowering of cherries, and at the time it 

is in blossom is usually the most beautiful of its class. The 
flowers are of a soft, pale tinge of rose when they open, becoming 
almost white later, and each one is about three quarters of an 
inch wide, the petals usually notched at the end. It is nearly 
allied to the lovely weeping cherry of Japan (Prunus pendula), 
whose flowers open at the same time, but are very frequently 
spoilt by frost. The flowers of P. subhirtella are hardier and rarely 
fail to make a charming display. Blossoming on the naked wood, 
the tree needs a background of evergreens for the full revelation 
of its beauty. In my experience it is most satisfactorily increased 
by cuttings during August. 

Prunus Padus flore pieno.—Numerous forms of the well 
known Bird Cherry, a native of these islands, are known to 
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cultivators, but curiously enough the best of them, which is PRUNUS SUBHIRTELLA. 
the ‘‘ double’ flowered one here illustrated, is about the most A beautiful cherry, and about the earliest of the group to flower in spring, 
uncommon. I do not know its origin, but it was introduced its blush tinted blossoms expanding in March. Very hardy. 





PRUNUS PADUS FLORE PLENO. KALMIA CUNEATA. ARBUTUS MENZIESII. 
A double flowered and much improved form of a A shrub lately re-introduced after One of the most magnificent of evergreen flowering trees. 


well known tree—the Bird Cherry. having long been lost to cultivation Notable for its handsome trunk and limbs. 


from the Continent a few years ago. 
Its chief value is that it remains longer 
in bloom than any of the single flowered 
forms, and its flowers are larger than 
those of the common Bird Cherry. Un- 
like many plants with ‘‘ double” flowers 
—flowers, that is, whose stamens, or a 
proportion of them, have become trans- 
formed into petals—this variety of Bird 
Cherry has lost none of its grace. It is 
propagated by budding on the stocks of 
the common sort. 

Kalmia cuneata, after having been 
lost to cultivation for about eighty years, 
has recently, through the agency of the 
Arnold Arboretum, been again intro- 
duced to our gardens from the South- 
Eastern United States. Growing som¢ 
4it. to 5ft. high, slender and erect in 
habit, it differs from the other Kalmias 
in cultivation by having deciduous 
foliage. The flowers are white and _ pro- 
duced in June and July in a cluster 
encircling the stem at the point where 





€. J. Wallis. NEILLIA SINENSIS. Copyright. the current and _ previous seasons’ 
A new deciduous shrub from China, of quick growth and easy culture. Its chief merit is its very growths join. As may be seen from 





graceful habit. Thrives well in sandy loam. our illustration, the blossom has the 
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typical Kalmia shape, being round and saucer-shaped, with the 
stamens radiating from the centre like the spokes of a wheel. 
The anthers are at first held back in little pockets at the margin 
of the corolla, but as the pollen ripens the stalk of the stamen 
becomes sensitive, so that when it is touched by a honey-seeking 
insect the anther is released like a spring and sends a little cloud 
of pollen over the insect, which, by carrying the pollen to anothei 
flower, brings about cross-fertilisation. 

Arbutus Menziesii.— This tree is not new, for David 
Douglas introduced it to this country from California close upon 
ninety years ago, nor, considering its great beauty, should it 
be rare. Yet it cannot be described as common. In the moist 
warm valleys of California it is sometimes seen Iooft. high ; 
it is, therefore, probably the most magnificent evergreen flower- 
ing tree that can be represented in British gardens. Of the 
heath family, to which it belongs, it is undoubtedly the noblest 
member. It blooms in May and its flowers, white and like 
those of the other Arbutuses in shape, are produced on stiff 
erect panicles at the end of the shoot. The leaves are bright 
green above, rather glaucous beneath, and Rhododendron-like 
in shape and texture. But more striking than its flowers or 
its foliage is its trunk and larger limbs. These, when the first 
bark peels away, become perfectly smooth and of a cinnamon 
colour. The better known species of Arbutus have much the 
same character, but not so strikingly developed as this. It is 
known as the “‘ Madrojia’”’ in California. 

Neillia sinensis is one of Wilson’s introductions from 
Central China, and has been in cultivation now some twelve 
years or so. It is a deciduous shrub extremely elegant in habit, 
bearing its flowers in drooping clusters on long graceful arching 
wands about midsummer. They are white, the chief feature 
of the flower being the cylindrical calyx, which, as may be seen 
from our figure, almost encloses the petals and anthers. This 
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shrub thrives exceedingly well with Miss Willmott at Warley. 
It likes a good loamy soil and is quite easily increased by cuttings. 


SOME BULBS FOR EARLY PLANTING. 


THERE is a good deal to be said in favour of planting some 
spring-flowering bulbs early. Many of them, such as the Snow- 
drop, Winter Aconite, the beautiful pale mauve Crocus Sieberi 
and the dainty little Narcissus minimus naturally flower very 
early in the year, and unless the bulbs are planted in good time 
the best results cannot be expected. Our gardens would be 
much more beautiful were a more lavish use made of these 
bulbs that blossom during the latter part of January and through- 
out the lengthening days of February. The little Winter Aconite 
is a case in point. Its bright, Buttercup-like flowers, each with 
its quaint ruff of deep greenery, are always welcome, heralding 
as they do the awakening of Nature from her winter slumber. 
Planted freely among shrubs, or even in grass, during the next 
few weeks, the curious-looking little roots will quickly become 
established and render a good account of themselves next year. 
Two beautiful and early blue-flowered bulbs for the shrubbery or 
rock garden are Chionodoxa sardensis and Scilla sibirica. Like 
the Winter Aconite they may be purchased cheaply, and if planted 
two inches deep will not need further attention. Snowdrops 
we must have in quantity. Galanthus Elwesii is a large one 
that blooms early, but for ordinary purposes the common Snow- 
drop, Galanthus nivalis, is best. Crocuses are a large host. Apart 
from the Dutch varieties there are several well worth growing. 
Sieberi, already mentioned, is exceptionally beautiful, and 
susianus or Cloth of Gold, with its vivid yellow petals flaked 
outside with chocolate maroon, never failsto please. C. biflorus 
has snowy white flowers feathered with violet, and is one of the 
earliest to open. H. 





THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING: 


SCIENTIFICALLY IMPROVED.— xX. 


By BELLE ORPIGNE (FORMERLY MADAME B. ALBERT JASPER). 


HENS AND EGG PRODUCTION. 

HE article on the rearing of chickens would be incom- 

plete if the production of eggs did not follow. I 

intend to show how the production of eggs and of 

table birds is obtained in France, my native 

country. Belgian and French people are very 

clever with poultry, and did not make the mistake of 

expecting birds specialised in laying records to give them 

their table production: they knew it to be useless. But 

they did better. They made all their breeds good layers, 

and the newly imported American birds bred exclusively 

for laying are kept apart on account of their inferior table 

qualities. Birds so specialised are useless for the table ; the 

same is true of exhibition birds. No double purpose can 
be expected from them. 

In France all ordinary common hens—called in England 
barn door—are, in fact, more or less mongrel birds—but good 
for eggs as well as for the table. France has had for centuries 
her special way of making birds suitable for the satisfaction 
of the gourmet. For the benefit of my readers I will 
indicate the French breeds that would be suitable for this 
country—should these breeds, as well as the good English 
breeds for the table, be selected for laying, as the Leghorn or 
Wyandottes have been, they would fulfil the ideal of double 
purpose utility birds. Do not tell me that the English climate 
is not so suitable, etc. I know all the objections that 
will be raised. Birds that could not be bred profitably in 
England are indeed very few. It will depend on the way they 
are kept. For this reason, I give in the following list 
of birds some particulars about them. The productive 
American birds have to be kept also in a way suitable to them. 
The same should be done with French birds—but unfortunately 
this is not so. I have seen the delicate Houdan and other 
French breeds kept in the damp climate of England quite as if 
they were natives of the land, absolutely differently to the way 
they are kept in France. Each breed requires special soil or 
adequate care to enable it to live out of its country and be 
profitable, otherwise it does not get acclimatised, or if it 
does physically, it is with detrimental effect on its 
productiveness. The laying strain and the laying compe- 


tition birds are kept in a more or less artificial way—in 
conditions of life different to those they would find 


were they living freely as Nature meant them to live. It is 
plain that when intensive production is aimed at, lodging, 
toods and management should be different. Some useful 
hints will be given in this new series of articles about these 
requirements. 

The reason why the production of eggs in England is 
chiefly obtained from birds of American importation is owing 
to the specialisation made by the American breeder in laying 
strains; also from the desire for rapid profit without much 
trouble, and from a boom in all American innovations, in 
many cases well deserved. 

English people are very clever breeders, and perfectly 
able to do as well as American and French people. Why they do 
not take the trouble to select and build up good laying strains 
from the splendid table birds they possess is difficult to under- 
stand. The Sussex, old Kent, Surrey and Dorking fowls 
would easily be birds of dual purpose, and it would surely pay 
to study them for this purpose, because the chickens obtained 
from such breeds, being of better quality for table, would 
obtain a higher price on the market than those coming from 
inferior birds. They should easily make good the possible 
deficiency of eggs during the first years by the better price 
that people would obtain for their surplus birds and 
cockerels during the time necessary to build up a laying 
line. 

France is more than self-sufficing in eggs. It is a 
well known fact in this country that the quality of her eggs. 
and table fowls is first class. France exports actually not only 
to England, but enormously to her colonies. Exact figures of 
her production are difficult to give, as many of the French eggs 
pass the frontier and are bought by the neighbouring countries 
without appearing in her markets’ statistics. Ten years ago 
the export from France to England amounted to 3,000,000 
eggs (great hundreds). At that time England imported 
1,250,000,000 eggs, for which £4,000,000 were paid. At 
the same time the poultry statistics of France gave the 
astonishing number of 45,000,000 hens, and from information 
just sent to me from the Board of Agriculture the number is 
632,741 eggs (great hundreds, 120) for 1914. The American 
breeds have also obtained a footing in France, but cannot 
have such a bad influence in France as in England, 
because France possesses an enormous number of good 
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layers, good as table fowls, while the national commercial 
sense will not permit these birds to go ahead and flood the 
markets with inferior birds. Anyhow, the French, being 
connoisseurs of poultry, would not accept as roasting chickens 
such an inferior quality of birds. The special French pro- 
duction of eggs comes from their splendid birds, nearly all 
of them as good for table as for laying. What France can 
do England is also capable of doing, when she understands 
that a double purpose bird can be obtained with skill and 
patience. So far her double purpose birds have been exhi- 
bition birds allied with pretended utility; both are very 
seldom found together. 

All the breeds of France possessing the above qualities 
are fond of liberty and activity, but a number of them 
accustom themselves to any surroundings, and to captivity, 
without losing their productiveness. 

The following instructive enumeration will enable the 
English breeders to indulge their fancy this time with judi- 
cious crossings and to produce good layers and good table 
birds. I am convinced that as soon as they have recognised 
the quality of such birds, the size they reach and the profit 
that can be obtained, both from their laying power and 
from their table quality, they will not breed any more 
from inferior birds. | Such conservatism should have 
changed with the war and the new conditions of 
life, surely! The birds in the following list are common 
barn-door fowls—some of them are not suitable for England 
under ordinary conditions, which will be pointed out 
accordingly. All free range hens will be denominated 
Rustic. The number and the weight of eggs quoted are an 
average. None of these birds has ever been trap-nested. 


BERRY HEN—200 eggs, weight 6ogrm. Splendid table chickens easy to 
fatten. 

L30URBONNAISE—170 eggs, weight 65grm. Coloured shell. 

BouRBOURG—170 eggs, weight from 65grm. to 7ogrm. Salmon coloured shell, 
precocious chicks and very delicate flesh. 

BRESSE—175 eggs, weight 67grm. Flesh extremely white and juicy, renowned 
for ready acceptance of forced fattening. 

CouRRIERES—Cross bred from Bresse-Langshan, very big. 200 eggs, easy 
rearing, enormous pullets. 

CREVE-C@uR—160 eggs, 65grm. to 7ogrm Very delicate flesh, remarkably 
white, unsuitable for England, dislikes wind and damp. Would do for 
intensive or semi-intensive culture. 

BARBEZIEN—160 eggs, very big, from 75grm. to 85grm. Exquisite flesh, good 
chicken for Flemish rearing. 

CaussapE—Rustic. 140 to 180 eggs. Splendid little pullet, delicate and 
fine. 

Coucou DE RENNES—160 eggs, 60grm. to 65grm. Poulet de grain 2 kilos at 
four months , without forcing; very delicate flesh. 

FAVEROLLES—Salmon type, Barn-door in France, 150 to 160 tinted eggs. 
Very precocious and splendid quality for the table. 

La FLEcHE—Enormous hen, exquisite flesh, unsuitable for England. Chickens 
rather difficult to rear in liberty, splendid for Flemish rearing. 150 eggs, 
weighing from 7ogrm. to 76grm. Suitable for intensive culture. 

CAUMONT—170 eggs, weighing from 6o0grm. to 65grm. Rustic. 

CourTE-PATTE—150 eggs, weight 65grm. Requires dry soil; would suit 
intensive system; good chickens. 

GATINAISE—Rustic. 180 eggs, weight 75grm. Delicate chicken; flesh 
extremely white. 

GAULOISE—Rustic. 150 eggs, weighing from 50grm. to 55grm. Most suitable 
for the production of Petit-Poussin, these being always superior if 
they come from small birds, because they are matured. 

GourNAY—Extremely rustic, fond of living in trees. 150 to 170 eggs, 
weighing from 60grm. to 7ogrm. Very delicate flesh. 

Houpan—Splendid for both purposes, unless it has passed into the fanciers’ 
hands. Unsuitable for England, must be reared in confinement, dislikes 
damp and wind. 

MANs—130 eggs, very big, weight 7ogrm. to 75grm. One of the most 
renowned (famous Poulardes du Mans). Unsuitable for England, 
dislikes damp, would suit intensive culture. 

GASCONNE—150 to 180 eggs, 60grm. Lays at 44 months or 5 months in 
winter. Chickens quite ready for table at 3 months, without fattening. 

ARDENNES—Rustic. Good brooder. 140 to 160 eggs. Delicate flesh, first 
class little chickens. 

MantTes—Rustic. Lays in winter 180 eggs of 60grm. Pullet extremely fine, 
good for fattening at three months. 

PARVILLY—Very rustic, but slow grower, lays 250 eggs. White shelled, no 
tendency to brood, splendid chickens. 

EsTAIRES—150 to 170 salmon coloured eggs, succulent chickens, precocious 
chicks, most easy to rear. 

HercGnies HEN—Mongrel Barn-door. 160 to 180 eggs, from 6ogrm. to 65grm. 
Splendid for table, very rustic. 


French people have been most careful to keep the quality 
of their birds apart from the fanciers’. People going in for 
exhibition do not consider utility production. They sell 
the eggs for exhibition purposes. The peasants have never 
practised injudicious crossing and _ recrossing for the 
sake of conventional beauty of no productive value. 
We shall see later on how clever the French peasants are 
in detecting the good from the bad layers. Were those above 
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mentioned breeds worked as cleverly as the American breeds 
have been for laying, they would be surpassed by none. 
Were I to live in England, I would be quite satisfied with 
the original birds, but would improve their laying quality, 
and rear in the meantime one of the above French layers. 
I never recommend the Coucou de Malines, although I myself 
breed from it, the Belgian market in this case being my master. 
This bird is a bad layer and possesses big bones. It would 
not satisfy the English gourmets so much as their own 
Sussex fowls. The Coucou de Malines has been badly 
handled by the Flemish peasants. It has become rather 
delicate and here has lost its flesh quality for some so-called 
improvements imposed on it by English fanciers. The 
same is true of the French Faverolles, Campines and 
Braekels, all utility birds, which have become here exhibition 
birds, the two last very good layers of big eggs. A proverb 
in France says, ‘“‘Who runs after two hares ioses both.”’ 
In this case only one is lost ; unfortunately, the most useful— 
utility. To find out the good layers from the bad ones 
the old and clever breeders of France have recourse to several 
tests. They consider the width of the hind quarters of the 
hens. They have learnt from observation that there is a 
connection between the hind quarters and productiveness. 
It is a well recognised fact in cattle. The same holds good 
inbirds. I do not mean the depth of the hind quarters. This, 
being due to a relaxation of the abdominal muscles, has 
nothing to do with laying power. On the contrary, fre- 
quently such hens have a tendency to be egg-bound. 
On account of the looseness of the ovarian organ an egg 
may fall in the hanging oviduct and be difficult of expulsion, 
whereas when the bones of the pelvis (side bones easily felt 
in the rectum) and the legs are well set apart, it indicates 
a better development of the abdomen, consequently of the 
ovarian organ, leading to a _ greater tendency to lay 
well. Some breeders test their hens with their hands 
as soon as the hen is laying, which is easily detected 
by the redness of her crest and her general liveliness, 
or by trap-nest. They insert the knuckles of the two 
first fingers into the rectum. All good layers should 
permit an easy introduction of the knuckles; should the 
passage be found too narrow, it will show that the bones of 
the pelvis are too near each other. The hen should be 
discarded, as she will not pay for her food. The more easily 
the passage yields to the fingers, the better the laying capacity 
of the hen. As for the young pullets, as soon as they begin 
to lay, they should also be tested and the passage should 
be developed enough to permit the test; if not, a future 
development would not enlarge the passage sufficiently. 
These birds will never be good layers. I have applied this 
method personally for years to my birds and have ringed 
and set apart the best selected birds. In another pen I 
placed the medium good ones and, in a third pen, the 
thoroughly bad ones. Hardly ever had I to alter the first 
selection. Many other ways are said to be good for the 
detection of good layers. I shall not enumerate all the 
methods practised everywhere, such as, the first one to 
come out in the morning, the last one to go to bed; those 
that have laid the first in the season and in all weathers, 
etc., because they are not easy of application. People in a 
commercial undertaking cannot be there morning, noon, 
and night, for studying and selecting their birds. Time is 
only to be spent when there is a certainty of a direct profit. 

The laying Belgian breeds—Campines, Braekels, Braban- 
connes, etc.—are selected by the sire. I am perfectly well 
aware that in England this practice is also applied, but differ- 
ently. <A cock is selected, son of a good layer, but hereditary 
quality does not always answer. We know it by ‘ Reversion 
to Ancestors’ (Atavism). It often happens that a bad 
bird may come from a good stock and vice-versa. I believe 
more in visible and tangible qualities; I am very much 
opposed to line-breeding (in-breeding) for practical laying 
purposes. It is very good to intensify some quality—no 
excellence would ever be attained without it—but unless it 
is very carefully handled it is a dangerous process. it may 
alter the stamina of the breed, which principal object will 
be, in our case, rusticity, and consequently diminish the 
laying power. In the meantime, in-breeding is only a 
tentative method. Even with the mating of the same or 
nearly related blood, nothing is certain concerning the 
offspring. I would use it myself for the fixing of an external 
quality, as type-plumage, etc., but not for laying. The 
following method will answer splendidly without altering 
the vitality of the birds, especially when this method is 
allied with the above French testing, as it will increase 
vitality, size and production. 

(To be continued on September 11th.) 
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OLLETON BARTON, in the parish of Chulmleigh 

in North Devon, is a charming specimen of a 

residence of one of the smaller gentle families 

of the West. It was the residence of the Burys 

from the reign of Richard II, at which period 

it passed into their hands through marriage with the heiress 
of Cole. A tragic story attaches to one John Bury in the 
reign of Elizabeth. He was the son of Richard Bury and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh Pollard, and was but three 
years old on the death of his father in 1543. His mother 
was a scheming woman, and married him when only thirteen 
to Wilmot, daughter and heiress of John Giffard of Yeo, 
who was even younger. John seems to have been somewhat 
weak intellectually; Wilmot sued for a divorce, and 
pleaded that she had been married to John Bury “ con- 
trary to the laws of God and the Ecclesiastical canons, I 
was in my tender years unfortunately maryed.’’ The 
divorce was pronounced by Archbishop Parker July 22, 
1560. It would seem that John’s brother, Hugh, who 
was living in Colleton, imprisoned him then in a sort of 
dungeon beside the entrance gate, in which was no fireplace, 
but a small window. How long he was thus confined is not 
known, nor how he contrived his escape; but escape he 
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did, and without the privity of his brother, who was his 
junior, married a daughter of one Mountjoy, and by her 
had ason Humphry. So far is certain, but, according to local 
tradition, Hugh managed again to secure the person of his 
brother, and once more to confine him in the prison chamber, 
where he was found one morning hanging dead from a nail 
in the wall. 

Hugh continued to enjoy the property, which he 
grievously wasted, and sold off considerable portions. 
But so soon as Humphry came of age he took steps to 
dislodge his uncle, who seems to have been kept unaware 
of his existence, and sued for the recovery of his land. 
After much difficulty in proving the validity of the divorce 
and of the remarriage of his father, Humphry was com- 
pletely successful, and was able as well to recover the 
lands which Hugh had illegally sold. The Burys remained 
in Colleton till Thomas, the last of the family, died in 1804; 
then his widow gave the estate to Captain Richard Incledon, 
R.N., who assumed the name of Bury. This gentleman 
died Vice-Admiral of the White in 1825, leaving two daughters. 
One, Penelope, married the Rev. John Russell, the hunting 
parson, who managed to run through her property; in a 
word, it went to the dogs, and Colleton was sold. For some 
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time it was a 
farmhouse, and 
was sadly deteri- 


orated. Some of 
the stone mul- 
lioned windows 


were altered into 
sash _ windows, 
the rich oak 
carved panelling 
was painted over, 
and the long 
dresser-table, of 
which we give 
a representation, 
was turned into 
a carpenter's 
bench. Happily, 
the present pro- 
prietor, Mr. W. 
P. Martyn, has 
restored it ad- 
mirably. 

The house 
was built mainly 
by the very 
Humphry Bury who recovered the estate from his uncle. 
The date in the dining-room is 1612. But the gate-house is 
earlier, and it was in the basement of this gate-house, in the 
cellar under the chapel, that his father was confined, 
and, if the story be true, hanged himself. The corps de 
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logis consists of the usual E shape, with porch and 
west wing containing the drawing-room and the hall. 


The eastern member is extended, to contain cellars and 
servants’ apartments. In the earlier house there was 
probably a quadrangle, to which access could only be obtained 
through the gate-house. This gate-house, with the chapel 
above it, dates from early in the fifteenth century, as the 
chapel was dedicated to St. Edmund (Rich), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Bishop Stafford, who licensed it July 6th, 
1402. It was again licensed in 1413 that John Rashleigh, 
clerk, might minister in it. There is very fine plasterwork 
in the ceilings of both the dining-room and the drawing-room. 
The latter is panelled with carved oak and adorned with 
coats of arms of the Bury family and its alliances. The arms 
of the Burys are: Evrmines, on a bend engrailed az., three 
fleurs-de-lys, or. 

Among the coats will be noticed that of Stukley, 
for Humphry, the builder, who died in 1631, had married 
a daughter of John Stukley of Heton, so that he obtained 
the unenviable privilege of having “lusty Stukley”’ as his 
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uncle, and of 
having as_ his 
nephew an even 
blacker _ villain, 
Sir Lewis, nick- 
named ‘ Judas ”’ 
Stukley, for 
having betrayed 
his kinsman, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 
to his death. Sir 
Lewis, an outcast 
from society in 
London, went 
down to Affeton. 
But even there 
he was ill- 
received by his 
kinsmen and re- 
tainers. The 
gentry would not 
speak to him. 
The brand of 
Cain was on him, 
and he fled from 
the society of his 
fellow men to the Isle of Lundy, where he died a raving 
maniac. 

Colleton is a barton. The manor, as part of the barony 
of Okehampton, belonged to the Courtenays. The story 
goes that a certain Countess of Devon one day encountered 
a poor man on his way to the river, the Little Dart, carrying 
a covered basket. She asked what it contained, and was 
told that in it were seven puppies, which were to be drowned. 
On raising the lid she saw, to her surprise, that these puppies 
were seven male babes, whom the poor man’s wife had borne 
at a birth. The Countess at once took possession of the 
infants and reared them to become priests, and for their 
benefit founded seven prebends in the church of Chulmleigh. 
Precisely the same story is told of Tiverton ; and, indeed, in 
Germany it is held to account for the origin of the Guelf 
stock—raised from seven sons called by their father whelps. 
In Wales, again, we meet with the tale in the legend of the 
Dyfrwyr—the watermen—who, all seven, have been placed 
in the category of the saints. 

On the further side of the river Taw is another 
very interesting house, that of Rashleigh, the ancestral 
seat of the family of that name. It has come to be 
used as a farmhouse, and is less attractive externally than 
Colleton ; but it even surpasses it in the richness and 
variety of its plasterwork. Rashleigh was the dwelling 
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of John de Rashleigh in the reign of Edward I, and it 
remained as the family seat till Thomas Clotworthy of 
Clotworthy married Ibbott, the daughter and heiress of 


Thomas Rashleigh of Rashleigh. 


The Clotworthys were 


a very ancient family, dating back in regular succession to 
Thomas Clotworthy, who died in 


the reign of Henry II. 


1576, built the present house. 
az. a chevron erm. between three chaplets, or., quartering 
Rashleigh, a cross, or, between, in the dexter chief quarter 


a chough arg. beaked 
and legged gu., im 
the sinister chief 
quarter a text T, and 
im base two crescents, 


all arg. A singularly 
clumsy and _ ugly 
coat, and one that 


is puzzling, for what 
can be the signifi- 
cance of the letter T 


introduced into the 
arms? The _ Clot- 
worthy crest is a 


stag’s head erased sa., 
and charged on the 
neck with two mullets 
in pale arg., pierced 
through the neck with 
an arrow, or, feathers 
and head of the second, 


vulned gu. But both 
above the door, in 
stone, and in the 


parlour, in carved 
oak, the crest bears 
more resemblance to 
a horse’s head, erased. 
The hall has suffered 
severely ; the panel- 
ling, if it had any, 
has been torn away, 
and the rich cornice, 
that contained coats 
of arms, has_ been 
buried in whitewash 
and in part destroyed. 
The winter parlour 
is panelled in oak 
richly carved; the 
summer parlour has 
a singularly beautiful 
plaster ceiling. 
Thomas Clotworthy 
would appear to have 
been very much of a 
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herald, for in every direction one can see coats of arms, 


those of the Clotworthys prevailing. 


The richest and most 


original of the ceilings is in an upstairs room, in which it is 


pretended that Oliver Cromwell slept. 


Here one of the 


pendants is perforated, and forms a sort of cage, with below 


a crook, to which a lamp was hung. 


The peculiar structure 


was due doubtless to precaution against smoke from the 
lamp damaging the dainty and delicate plasterwork. In 
this room the artist appears to have been told to expend all 
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his talents and take 
as much time over his 
work as he liked. 
the original 
name of the Clot- 
worthy family was 
Furlong, but in the 
reign of Henry III 
they took to calling 
themselves by the 
name of their 
principal residence. 
Clotworthy is in the 
parish of South 
Molton. This family 
continued, residing 
now at one_ seat 
then at the other, 
till John Clotworthy 
died in 1682, leaving 
two daughters  co- 
heiresses. Mary, the 
second, married 
Lewis Tremayne of 
Helligan in Cornwall 
in 1708, and _ con- 
veyed the property 
of Rashleigh to the 
Tremayne family, 
which still possesses 
it. Mary, the sister 
of the last male 
Clotworthy, married 
Arthur Bury of 
Colleton, and died in 
1651. A junior 
branch of the Rash- 
leighs settled = in 
Fowey in Cornwall 
in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and 
has continued there 
ever since, seated 
at Menabilly and 
Colquite. 
S. BARING GOULD. 
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IN A SERBIAN 


E arrived in Serbia in the beginning of January, 

IgI5, and were sent straight up to Kragou- 

jevats, where we were to have our hospital. 

The train service being somewhat limited 

during the war, we were forced to break 

the journey by spending a whole day in Nish, and here we 

were most kindly received by the Serbian Red Cross. Nish 

is a very typical Serbian town, and looks more like a big 

straggling village than the present seat of government. The 

streets are roughly cobbled ; but mud accumulates every- 

where, and the amount of water in the gutters is sometimes 
quite a formidable obstacle. 

We were shown over various hospitals, and had much 
interesting conversation with the doctors and nurses. There 
was a French doctor at the big military hospital who had 
come out during the Turkish war, and had never returned 
to France, owing to the shortage of doctors. He told us 
of the great need of doctors and nurses all over the country, 
of the lack of medical stores, and of the many cases of fever ; 
but spoke with much admiration of the pluck and endurance 
of his patients. 

At midday we were entertained to a long and sumptuous 
dinner of many and varied Serbian dainties, the chief of which 
was roast sucking-pig. In the afternoon we were driven 
round the town in small carriages. We were foriunate in 
arriving on a market-day, and saw many national costumes. 
The Nish women have a very pretty and becoming dress— 
white, with some 
embroidery 
round the foot 
of the skirt, 
brightly coloured 
aprons with a 
predominating 
note of red, and 


on their heads 
coloured _hand- 
kerchiefs fre- 


quently adorned 
with a bunch of 


scarlet flowers. 
Men, wearing 
great sheepskin 


waistcoats, strug- 
gled with young 
squealing pigs, 
or held in one 
hand half a dozen 
agitated fowls by 
the legs. The 
women sold, 
among other 
things, quantities 
of eggs, and wonderfully coloured stockings 


CARRYING 


of their own 


knitting. The Nish stocking is a particularly bright one, 
introducing blue, red and white colours in a roughly 


chequered pattern. 

In the evening, various officials came to the station 
to see that we were comfortably installed for the last part of 
our journey. The following morning we arrived at Kragou- 
jevats, and were again given a very kind reception. Small 
carriages conveyed us through seas of mud to the building 
which was to be our home. This was one of the largest houses 
in the town, and consisted of four large dormitories opening 
off a central hall, which was to serve as a dining-room. There 
were in addition an X-ray room, and a smaller room for the 
night nurses at the end of a passage. The kitchen and store- 
rooms were in a separate cottage at the further end of our 
courtyard. 

Our chiefs soon decided to take over the 3rd Reserve 
Military Hospital, which was being run single-handed by a 
Serbian lady doctor, who badly needed a rest. The building 
was originally a girls’ school, and consisted of two blocks 
separated by a large cobbled courtyard, in the middle of 
which was the well. On one side was a row of sheds, serving 
as office, kitchen, and storehouse for bales, and opposite these 
the bathrooms. In the hospital we found 250 wounded 
soldiers, most of them lying on mattresses on the floor, three 
soldiers sharing two mattresses. Their wounds had all 
originally been carefully dressed, but the doctor could not get 
round to them all sufficiently often, so that many were in a 
dreadful condition, and owing to the lack of nursing the suffer- 
ing had been greatly added to by shocking bed-sores. We 
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HOSPITAL. 


had to crowd them together while we had one ward after 
another cleaned and whitewashed, and our English beds put 
up and the mattresses stuffed with straw. The men who were 
able to walk watched the preparations from ihe passages, 
and returned to tell their friends of the comforts that awaited 
them. As the rooms were being prepared, the men were 
taken first to the bathrooms and washed, then to the dressing- 
room, where their wounds were attended to, and then finally 
to the clean wards. 

We came out prepared to nurse 100 men, but at the begin- 
ning we were given charge of 250. Our staff consisted of a 
senior and junior surgeon, a senior and two junior physicians, 
a matron, ten trained nurses, two medical siudents who acted 
as dressers, four V.A.D.s who acted as probationers, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, two cooks, and a mechanic—all women, 
except the treasurer and the mechanic. Besides these, 
the Serbian government provided us with three orderlies, 
all Austrian prisoners, for each ward, and a Serbian cook for 
the hospital. 

It was now that our difficulties with the language became 
really serious. Some of the orderlies knew German, but others 
only knew Croatian or Magyar. There were two methods 
of tackling this problem. Some preferred English spoken 
loudly and distinctly with much gesture—which had the 
advantage that one could always say, “I told him to do 
(or not to do) it ’—while others carried pocket dictionaries 
and laboriously looked up words, and were occasionally 
rewarded by a 
gleam of under- 
standing in the 
patient’s eye. 
But it is astonish- 
ing how quickly 
one picks up 
sufficient words 
to carry one 
through the day. 

Be wildering 
meals, which at 
first nobody 
seemed able to 
control, arrived 
at odd moments 
all day long. So 


far as I could 
make out, they 
were: © aan. 


prunes, 7 a.m. 
tea, 8 a.m. eggs, 
g am. milk, 10 
am. a loaf of 
bread was served 
to each man, 
12 (noon), dinner, consisting of chorba (a sort of soup), petchenya 
(roast), and soutliash (a dish of milk and rice); 4 p.m. 
tea, 6 p.m. chops and souwtliash. This at first sounds 
excessive, but gradually we discovered that if a man were 
ordered a milk and egg diet, he got all his nourishment at 
8 and g a.m., and it was very difficult, if not impossible, to 
get a further supply of either of these things later in the 
day. The Serbian cook was in no way to blame for this, 
for he had a limited number of cauldrons, and the supply 
of firewood was occasionally very scanty. The chief result 
of this system was that the men kept a store of food under 
their pillows—much to the horror of our sisters, accustomed 
to the order of an English ward! We hastily made a bag 
for each bed, in which the men afterwards kept everything, 
including bread, rashers of bacon, tobacco, and writing 
paper. 

There was much excitement among the men on our 
arrival, and they were most grateful for the additional 
comfort and above all for the cleanliness of the wards. The 
Serb is scrupulously clean—I have been in a considerable 
number of Serbian houses, and have never seen a dirty one. 
They generally show their pleasure by bursting into song ; 
one man begins and the next joins in with a second part, 
and sometimes a third and fourth. They all love singing. 
On one occasion an orderly asked me to go quickly to a 
ward. I hurried there thinking something had gone wrong, 
and was greeted by the rest of the ward with “ Johnny is 
singing!” “ Johnny” being a very bad case, and this was 
his first sign of improvement. One of their favourite occu- 
pations was to sing through the Greek Orthodox Church 
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service, of which they are very fond, the best singer in the 
ward generally beginning with ‘‘I am the priest to-day.”’ 
They have some very interesting chants, in which they 
tell the stories of ancient Serbian heroes. The singer 
accentuates the rhythm of the chant by an accompaniment 
on the national instrument, the gousle. This resembles a 
one-stringed violin, and is a much cherished possession. 
The song may continue many hours, but the interest of the 
audience never flags. 

We soon became very good friends with our patients, 
who took a great delight in telling us how they had charged 
with the bayonet, or served the guns; and they were all 
very proud of having chased the Austrians out of their 
country in six days. There were many contrasting types 
among them. There was Bogoljub Nilisavejevitch, who 
had been wounded in the lung during the Austrian advance 
from Valjevo. He had lost a great deal of blood from his 
wound, and yet had to travel in a_bullock-wagon to 
Kragoujevats, with no extra covering, although the snow 
was thick on the ground and the cold intense—and always 
with the victorious Austrians just behind, and the fear of 
capture. In time of peace he was a law student, and he 
spoke a little French. Then there was Ilija, the gipsy, who 
had had 
the whole 
of one heel 
blown _ off 
by a shell, 
besides a 
couple — of 
smaller 
wounds 
but who 
Was always 
smiling and 
cheerful, 
andamused 
the ward 
by playing 
the /roola 
(flute) so 
that the 
others 
m 1 ¢ ht 
dance the 
kolo. An- 
othergipsy, 
Jovan  Jo- 
vanovitch, 
was very 
skilful in 
making 
paper 
flowers, 
and used to 
present the 
doctor with 
a fresh one 
every day. 
There was 
tair- haired 
A SERBIAN WOMAN IN CHARACTERISTIC and blue- 

SERBIAN DRESS. eyed Jivko 

Neditch, 

who had to have his leg amputated for  frost-bite. 
He was only twenty-two, and had lost his father in the 
war; his mother died of typhus while he was in hospital, 
his home in Shabatz had been destroyed by the Austrians— 
and he was left with three small brothers dependent on him. 

We found the Ausirian prisoners made very good 
orderlies. They were a curious mixture, too—Croatians, 
Slovaks, Magyars, Bohemians, and Austrians. They were 
very well treated by the Serbs, and they certainly deserve 
good treatment, for they not only nurse the Serbs, but at 
present most of the work in Serbia is done by them. Until 
the typhus epidemic became very pronounced, there was 
very lax supervision, and they could roam about the streets 
quite freely. 

During February and March, typhus ravaged Serbia ; 
the hospitals were crowded, and could not accommodate 
all the patients. One coffee-house after another was turned 
into a hospital, where the poor men were huddled together 
on mattresses on the floor, and only nursed by Austrian 
prisoners. These men were naturally afraid of contracting 
the fever, and approached the patients as little as possible 
—and the few doctors in the country could only pay very 
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THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 

hurried and occasional visits to the hospitals. Daily we 
saw bullock wagons bringing haggard men and women 
into the town, where they hoped to find the medical aid 
that was totally lacking in the villages; and occasionally 
we saw men lying down by the roadside too weak to look 
longer for the much needed help. It was one of our greatest 
trials that we had to pass them by, for fear of introducing 
the infection into our surgical hospital. For a time also 
the funeral processions seemed to be almost continuous. 
Those of the doctors and of the more important officers 
were accompanied by the band of the Crown Prince’s 





AT THE HOSPITAL GATE. 

Guards ; others were followed by silent groups of mourners, 
and again there were those dreadful high wagons piled up 
with coffins. Near Kragoujevats there are fields filled with 
rows of simple wooden crosses, each bearing a name and a 
date. Our own staff did not escape, and we followed three 
to the cemetery which lies just beyond the town. The 
Serbians must have lost an enormous number of men during 
the winter from this cause alone, and many who recovered 
from the fever developed gangrene of the feet, and came to 
our hospital to undergo amputation. One fine moonlight 
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night, a long string of bullock wagons entered the court- 
yard of our hospital, with men from Valjevo. These poor 
men had barely recovered from typhus, and had travelled 
during thirty hours in open wagons. In Valjevo there 
had been a scarcity of food; they had been almost starved 
in hospital, and had had no food during the journey. They 
were all cases with gangrene of the feet, and were suffering 
acutely. A few collapsed immediately, and were only in 
hospital a few hours before they died—while others, after 
a few days rest with good food, were like transformed beings. 

There was one man who was called “ the very bad case,”’ 
who at first used to shoot out two skinny hands to seize the 
cup at the word “ milk,” and then lay motionless and practic- 
ally unconscious until the next repetition of the word. After 
a fortnight he was able to sit up and devour large dishes of 
soup and meat, and invariably offered to take any dish that 
another man refused. 

Fortunately, before very long doctors and nurses arrived 
from England, France, and Russia, and now that the summer 
has come, what typhus remains is of a mild form. The new 
doctors set up establishments in Kragoujevats for inoculating 
the people against typhoid and cholera. All the orderlies 
from our hospital were marched out to the French doctors, 
and this was an opportunity for wild escapades. One of my 
orderlies told me with great joy how he had managed to have 
at least one glass of vakeeya before he was discovered by 
“Pope ’”’—the Serbian civilian who thrashed disobedient 
orderlies, and was called “‘ Pope” (priest) because he sang in 
the church choir—and ‘ Boje’”’ (God), who was so called 
because he was in authority over Pope. Rakeeya is a clear 
liquid which, when imbibed in large quantities, produces 
curious effects on the best of orderlies. 

We had not many opportunities of seeing much of the 
surrounding country, but nevertheless we had one or two 
delightful expeditions. Kragoujevats lies about the centre 
of a high plateau country, with many hills, though of no great 
height, to the west and south. There are delightful green 
roads leading along the ridges, and tempting one to go further 
and further afield. Pretty whitewashed cottages are scattered 
about the valleys and hillsides, and in spring there is a great 
variety of wild flowers. Blue scillas carpet the woods, while 
wild anemones grow more abundantly on higher pastures. 
In April you may see a whole hillside white with plum blossom, 
and pink peach blossom fills the lower ground. The houses 
are well defended by savage dogs, and we were often glad 
when the owners came out and called them in. English 
people were regarded with the greatest interest, and the Red 
Cross was always accorded a welcome. On one occasion 
we made friends with a woman and went into her kitchen to 
have a talk. She was engaged in bread-making. There was 
a large stone hearth, and a wood fire was burning under an 
inverted earthenware plate, the smoke escaping through a 
hole in the centre of the dish. When she thought that this 
was sufficiently hot, she took it off the fire, turned it up, and 
tossed in a big brown scone, which she then covered with 
hot ashes, adding to them from time to time to keep up the 
heat. She said the bread would be ready in about an hour. 
She was a very lively, talkative person, and kept up a con- 
tinuous string of questions about our work in Serbia and our 
life at home, occasionally invoking the assistance of the 
Almighty when our difficulties with the language made con- 
versation slow. 

Another time, from one of the ridge roads, we heard a 
great sound of wailing in the valley below. When we had 
descended we found that the women were wailing in a little 
country churchyard. They had brought cakes, which they 
spread out on the grave, and then they gave vent to their 
grief, crying “‘ Jao, jao, kuku meny”’ (woe, woe, alas !). 
When we arrived they immediately surrounded us and were 
very interested to meet real English people. They made us 
partake of various cakes, and when we left, they started 
keening as before. 

Another interesting Serbian custom that we had the good 
fortune to assist at was the celebration at dawn on St. George’s 
Day. Everybody, young and old, rich and poor, goes into 
the woods and dances the kola, accompanied by flute or 
fiddle—peasants and officers joining hands and dancing 
vigorously. They form a semicircle with a leader at one 
end, who leads them through the grass, sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in another. The music resembles 
somewhat in its plaintive character the pipe music of Scotland. 
Some steps are very complicated, but others, particularly the 
“ Schumadia ” (the name of the wooded district near Kragou- 
jevats), were so simple that we were able to join in, to the great 
enthusiasm of the Serbs. Later, a great picnic breakfast was 
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spread out, and, after having had water poured over our hands, 
we feasted on roast sucking-pig, lettuce and white bread (a 
great luxury in war time), with both red and white Serbian 
wines. It was a very delightful morning—the weather was 
perfect, the woods were full of fresh spring green, the horse- 
chestnut trees were in full bloom, and celandines and vetches 
formed bright patches of colour. 

When the time came to go home, we were indeed sorry 
to say good-bye to Serbia. Despite all their sufferings, the 
gallant Serbs are still full of energy, courage and determination. 
A young officer who travelled south with us from Kragoujevats 
explained that he had not finished his school career when he 
had to join his regiment and fight the Turks. After that war 
he began to read for the University of Oxford. He has been 
interrupted three times in his studies—by the Bulgarian, 
the Albanian, and now by the great European War—but still 
he hopes to finish his education at Oxford when the Austrians 
are finally defeated. im. & 3, 


THE ANNALS OF CALWICH. 


HE best compliment we can pay to Mrs. Fortescue’s ‘‘ History 
of Calwich Abbey” (Simpkin and Co., London; Warren and Co., 
Winchester) is to say that it bears traces on every page of having 
been a true labour of love. She loves the house and the trees 
and the lake and the bowling green, and everyone who has ever 
lived there. There is something else that she loves, and that 

is the pride and glory of a long descent. Calwich is in Staffordshire, close to 
the Derbyshire border, and there is probably no part of England so full of 
ancient families. The Gresleys of Drakelowe, who trace their descent from 
the uncle of Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, the ‘‘ devout and knightly race”’ 
of the Fitzherberts, the Ferrers of Baddesley Clinton, the Okeovers of Okeover 
who have ‘‘ reigned lords of the soil from time immemorial ’’—we dare swear 
that Mrs. Fortescue derived a rich sensuous pleasure from the mere writing 
down of those illustrious names, and she has alloursympathy. Herenthusiasm 
boils over delightfully and gets into her ink, so that she can make even of a 
remote lawsuit, or an obscure pedigree, something to be read with a pleasant 
stirring of the blood. 

Calwich has not had an unbroken descent. 
again since it was founded in the twelfth century, “‘ a humble little foundation 
for four canons only,” by Margaret de Bubenton, the wife of Nigel de Longford, 
who was the son of Nigel de Gresley. It has passed through the hands of 
several families, the Longfords, the Fleetwoods, the Granvilles, and finally 
to the Duncombes, of whom the present owner, Captain Duncombe, has given 
it a fresh claim to fame by his shire horses. Mrs. Fortescue has traced the 
ramifications of the various families with scrupulous and affectionate care, 
but her book is very far from being merely an exercise in the herald’s art. 
It is her good fortune that Calwich has had owners of exceptional interest 
and culture, and that their doings and sayings have been preserved, so that, 
more especially when we come to the eighteenth century, we have a very 
engaging picture of English family life. 

In this picture two characters in particular stand out: Bernard Granville, 
the owner of Calwich, and his sister Mary, best known as Mrs. Delany, the 
friend of Swift, whom Burke paid the splendid compliment of describing 
as “ the highest bred woman in the world.”’ Mrs. Delany, when a very young 
girl, married Mr. Pendarves, a Cornish squire, many years her senior, and, as 
it seems, an entirely odious old gentleman. His wife described him thus: ‘ In 
his person excessively fat, negligent in his dress, given to vast quantities of 
snuff, and of late hardly ever sober, with a soured, gloomy and sullen temper.” 
Fortunately he died, and she, after a long widowhood in which she declined 
many offers, married, in 1743, Dr. Delany, Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
who was the son of a college servant. Bernard Granville was furiously angry 
with her for this second marriage, although it was a very happy one, and it 
was long before he was reconciled to her. There was something pathetic in 
the way that Mrs. Delany, though deeply wounded, continued to adore her 
brother ‘‘ Bunny.’’ She was constantly begging him to come to Ireland, but 
he never would, in spite of her assurance that the crossing seldom took longer 
than forty hours. Bernard Granv-iic was a curious mixture of qualities. 
He was high-minded, well read and musical, haughty, selfish, and bad tempered 
—an unhappy creature, with something that must have been touching and 
lovable about him. Mrs. Fortescue very skilfully puts some disarming 
quality into her portrait of him, so that we like him although we should, 
we suspect, have been very much frightened of him. He must certainly 
have been alarming to his little niece Mary Dewes, to whom he began a letter, 
when she was sixteen, as “‘ Dear Madam,” and ended as ‘‘ Your most faithful, 
humble servant, B. G.”” Yet he was undoubtedly fond of her, and gave her 
a little flock of lambs for her very own. 

Calwich has more than a family history. It is a connecting link with 
many famous and interesting people in the outside world. Handel was 
often there: he superintended the building of the organ and gave Bernard 
Granville the precious gift of thirty-eight volumes of his works in manuscript. 
In 1766, Rousseau, with his housekeeper, Mdlle. Le Vasseur, and his dog 
Sultan, came to spend some time in retreat at Wootton, then, as now, the home 
of the Davenports, though not the Wootton that exists to-day. He liked 
Bernard Granville, but he seems to have liked nothing else. He hated the 
English winter and the English servants, and in general seems to have agreed 
with the old rhyme 





It has been rebuilt and rebuilt 


Wootton-under-Wever 

Where God came never. 
Mrs. Delany did not like Rousseau. She did not approve of his writing 
letters to her niece Mary Dewes as “la belle bergére de Calwich,” and held 
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his works to be © extremely ingenious, but to the young and unstable minds, 
dangerous. * 

Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield, came to Calwich and wrote of the 
family there in her best epistolary style, worthy of Miss Barbara Pinkerton 
or Miss Deborah Jenkins. A much more cheerful and amusing visitor was 
Tom Moore, who lived for some years at Mayfield Cottage near Ashbourne. 
We have a delightful picture of him and his young wife walking out to their 
first dinner party at the Arkwrights of Ashbourne Hall. ‘‘ In the middle 
of our walk we found we were near half an hour too early for dinner, so we 
set to practising country dances in the midst of a retired green lane till the 
time was expired.” 

In regard to Ashbourne it is sad that the family papers of the 
Granvilles contained no references to Dr. Johnson’s visits at Dr. Taylor’s 
house. He was often there, and those who love their Boswell wiil remember 
how he amused himself by trying to push the body of a dead cat over a small 
waterfall in the garden. 
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Calwich has another interesting connection in that the village of Ellastone 
hard by is the Hayslope of Adam Bede. 
father had moved to Arbury Farm in Warwickshire, but he lived in his young 


George Eliot was born after her 


days at Ellastone. A real Bartle Massey was the schoolmaster there, and 
at Ellastone and Roston and Norbury preached Samuel Evans, who was 
Seth Bede, and Elizabeth Tomlinson, his wife, who was Dinah Morris 
Two further identifications are suggested by Mrs. Fortescue, Donnithorne 
Chase with Calwich, and stately, handsome Mrs. Irwine with Mrs. John 
Granville, and these are pleasant if not, perhaps, very profitable speculations. 
Mrs. Fortescue claims only the ‘‘ humble merit” of having ‘“ set down 
nothing without due authority and careful research,” but she might very 
well be excused if she were positively arrogant. Yet once she has trusted 
If she will look at page 175 she will find 
that she has misquoted two very familiar lines from Gray’s Elegy. That 
small mistake she will, we hope, correct when another edition is needed of a 


her memory and it has failed her. 


singularly charming book. 





MR. SPENCER PRYSE’S LITHOGRAPHS OF 
THE WAR. 


AR and Art appear to be terms which have 
but little in common. Upon first thoughts 
it would seem that war in itself must inevit- 
ably have a deadening effect upon all the 
finer feelings and aspirations which give 

birth to the Arts. And the course of war is, as we 
know, fatal to the finished works of artist and crafts- 
man preserved to us from the past. The destruction of 
beautiful buildings, of pictures, of furniture and decorative 
objects during the last twelve months has left the world 
immeasurably the poorer. Art does not flourish during a 
time of war. 

But artists, like poets, have ever been quick to appre- 
ciate the picturesque as well as the tragic side of the clash 
of combat. The great artists have never been active cam- 
paigners, with the possible exception of Leonardo, who was 
a military engineer as well as one of the earliest of flying 


experts. Rubens painted war allegorically, but never 
realistically. Titian and Raphael, although living in the 


midst of the internecine feuds of the Italian states, were 
no more affected by the atmosphere of warfare than were 
Reynolds and Turner, both actively painting during the 
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continuous fighting abroad of the later Georgian armies. 
It is curious that the artists of the eighteenth ceniury dis- 
played so little interest in the deeds of their military contem- 
poraries. Turner’s naval pictures, the “ Battle of the Nile,” 
and the two versions of the ‘“‘ Battle of Trafalgar,’’ must not 
be forgotten. That he was not wholly unaffected by the mighty 
events of his age we know, for his Carthaginian subjects, of 
which ‘‘ Dido building Carthage”’ is the most celebrated, 
are said to have been designed with cryptic reference to the 
political relations between England and France during the 
Napoleonic period. 

The two classic examples of the effect of war upon 
artists are Callot and Goya. The Lorraine youth—for Callot 
died a young man—studied at first hand on the battlefields 
of the Low Countries and the Reichland during the early 
seventeenth century. He drew what he had seen. In the 
little set of etchings known to connoisseurs as the “‘ Miseries 
of War”’ he found a subject to his heart’s delight, enabling 
him to indulge in horrors mingled with a certain artistic 
romanticism. His plates are historical records as well as 
masterpieces of craft, and upon the ‘“‘ Miseries of War” 
his fame chiefly rests. 
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Goya was more personally affected by the sufferings of 
Spain during the French occupation of 1808-1813. Aragon, 
his native province, had been ravaged from end to end. 
Zaragossa, the home of his family and the scene of his 
student days, had undergone sieges so dreadful that the 
recital arouses our sympathy even to this moment. The 
artist was an intimate friend of Palafox, the heroic defender, 
and, during one of his journeys across the devastated land, 
narrowly escaped being shot as a spy. He, too, set down on 
paper what he had actually witnessed. The “ Disasters of 
War” were drawn and etched on the spot. In these fearful 
and heartrending sketches there is evidence that Goya’s 
emotion as a patriot almost overpowered his skill as an 
artist. With the most intense fervour and indignation he 
set down on paper an eternal accusation and condemnation 
of the invaders who had trampled upon and outraged Spanish 
soil. There is nothing in art comparable with Goya’s set 
of etchings. 

They were published a century ago. The atrocities 
in Spain have been cast in the shade by the devilries which 
have so recently shocked the conscience of the world. There 





THE FALL OF OSTEND: THE 
may be some Belgian or French artist who has been filling 
his sketch book with material for a successor to the port- 
folios of Callot and Goya. But it has been left to an English- 
man to produce the first sketches of artistic value in illus- 
tration of some phases of the great war. Mr. G. Spencer 
Pryse has been known for several years past as a young artist 
of considerable attainments. Finding himself upon active 
service in Flanders at the opening of the campaign, he was 
quick to avail himself of the extraordinary subjects that 
daily passed before his eyes. The result is a collection of 
sketches which, though not dealing with actual fighting, 
have a very vivid historical interest, and, for technical skill, 
can hold their own in any collection of the great work of the 
past. A few of these lithographs were shown for the first 
time by the International Society at their exhibition in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Examples have since been acquired 
for many of the public collections of the country, and one of 
the first completed sets was purchased for the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle. 

Mr. Spencer Pryse was in Belgium as a despatch rider 
in August soon after the declaration of war, and saw a good 
deal of desultory fighting before the fall of Antwerp. One 
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of his early lithographs is a sketch of the Grande Place in that 
city, dated September roth, 1914. A motor journey from 
Antwerp, undertaken in the company of a Belgian diplomatist 
with despatches for the French Government then at Bor- 
deaux, gave Mr. Pryse his first opportunity to attempt a 
pictorial record of the events of a stirring passage across 
France. From Bordeaux he passed to the French front 
on the Aisne at the time when the Germans were being driven 
back on the positions they have since occupied. There the 
conditions were such that he felt bound to utilise his car for 
Red Cross work. And it was in the intervals of the day’s 
work among the wounded that he made the drawing “A 
Stretcher Party in Champagne, September 28th, 1914,” 
and ‘‘ British Cavalry Bivouac during the Battle on the 
Aisne.” His return journey to Antwerp was brought to 
a sudden stop, for, before he could reach the city, he found 
the rearguard of the Royal Naval Division covering the 
retreat of the Antwerp garrison. 

During the four following days of that period of intense 
strain and anxiety, Mr. Spencer Pryse was quartered at 
the Hotel Majestic, Ostend. That large building was the 





IN THE 


GARE 


MARITIME. 


temporary home of the Belgian Government, the whole corps 
diplomatique, and the Belgian and British military staffs. 
The 7th Division disembarked at Zeebrugge two days earlier, 
and arrived in Ostend at the same time as the remnant 
of the Antwerp garrison. This moment was selected by Mr. 
Pryse for one of the finest drawings in his series. The sur- 
vivors of the Naval Division were being embarked upon 
their return to England, and the artist watched the transport 
from his window in the hotel. His sketches form the basis 
for the lithograph entitled “The Fall of Ostend. The 
Scene on the Digue during the Embarkation of the Naval 
Division from Antwerp.” The second lithograph dealing 
with the fall of Ostend, ‘‘ The Scene in the Gare Maritime,” 
with its crowds of wounded and refugees, was made at the 
same time. The evacuation of Ostend followed almost 
immediately. 

From Ostend Mr. Pryse went to Ghent. In this period 
comes the lithograph of “‘ The Retreat of the Seventh Division 
and Third Cavalry Division on Ypres.” The artist’s other 
duties took him to many now famous spots in the British 
lines, and he was able to fill his sketch-book with much inter- 
esting material. One fine drawing is composed of seeming 
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incongtuities: ‘Indians and Motor-’buses at Poperinghe.”’ 
Several drawings were, unfortunately, lost, notably two of 
a point near La Bassée known as “ the circus,” because of 
the medley of nationalities congregated at the cross-roads. 
The series was at this time interrupted. The artist was 
wounded and compelled to return to England for con- 
valescence. This event happened before trench warfare 
had developed to its present pitch, and so that stage of 
the campaign finds no place in the first portfolio. How- 
ever, the artist has returned to France, and his exceedingly 
valuable work has been recognised in the highest quarters. 
The French Government gave special facilities to artists 
soon after the outbreak of war, and it may be confidently 
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expected that our own authorities will follow the example 
of their Ally. 

Of the historical attraction of Mr. Spencer Pryse’s 
drawings it is not necessary to speak. They are records 
which will be cherished by generations to come. Their 
artistic interest is great. Mr. Pryse is one of the cleverest 
of the younger school of illustrators, and these striking 
drawings, full of movement, and rich in human feeling, can 
be described without the slightest exaggeration as masterly. 
Art does not flourish in a time of war. But undoubtedly 
war has, in this instance, inspired an artist to produce work 
which, for insight and achievement, surpasses talent and 
approaches genius. H. S. 





WHAT BERKSHIRE HAS 


DONE 


FOR THE WAR.—I. 


‘*T appreciate the magnificent work you have done in this campaign. 
Thirty years ago I remember the laurels your regiment won in Egypt. 
Your glorious colours bear the names of nearly all the battles in which 
the British Army has been engaged for the last two centuries. In these 
battles in France you have not only maintained your reputation, but 
you have won fresh laurels.’””—Sir John French to the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment. 

HERE has been no battle, hardly a considerable 
action, in the campaign in France and Flanders 
in which one of the two battalions of the Berkshire 
Regiment has not done its part; from Mons and 
Maroilles, the Marne and the Aisne, to the autumn 

battle about Ypres, Neuve Chapelle and Richebourg Fro- 
melles in the spring of this year. The 1st Battalion has been 
out since the beginning, and “ have been in every battle, and 
always in the front line,” since the 
Sunday noon when they dug them- 
selves in near Givry. The Berkshires 
were brigaded with the South Stafford- 
shires, the Liverpools, and the Ist 
King’s Royal Rifles, under General 
Davies (the 6th Brigade), in the 
2nd Division of the First Army Corps. 
All through the burning summer 
afternoon on which the men longed 
for “ cloudy England,” and all night, 
the German shells whistled round the 
position, but fortunately most of 
them burst harmlessly far from the 
trenches. All the men could do was 
to lie in their trenches while the 
gunners fought their duel overhead. 
‘Early on Monday the word was 
given to retire. Southwards the Berk- 
shires moved with the 2nd Division, 
and almost before they got to their 
billets on Tuesday night, after long 
marches through a day of intense and 
brooding heat, came a sudden alarm 
of a German attack in force at 
Maroilles. Here Lieutenant Fullbrook- 
Leggatt won the D.S.O. for his gallant 
attempt to regain the bridge over the 
Sambre, and here the regiment lost 
several ofits officersand men. In this 
trying retreat the Berkshires could 
give no praise too high for their officers: ‘‘ Our officers are 
absolute gentlemen when in action,’ wrote one, “‘ and as 
brave as lions. When attacking there is no ‘Go on, men,’ 
with them, but ‘Come on, men.’”’ Captain Shott, D.S.O., in 
the words of a sergeant of the Berkshires, was the bravest 
man he ever met. ‘‘ When we were lying in our trenches with 
shell fire constantly around us, he walked out into the open, 
and with his cheery words gave us good heart. He was 
puffing a cigarette, and he said, ‘Lads, we will smoke.’ 
He was an officer and a gentleman in every sense of the word, 
and when he was killed two days later it was a great blow 
to us.” Major Finch “seemed to fear nothing.’ Captain 
Fullbrook-Leggatt has the Military Cross, and has been 
three times mentioned in despatches, and many other officers 
have won distinction. Retreating down the line of the 
Oise with the First Army Corps, the Berkshires were in the 
advance, and fought at the Marne and the Aisne. At Villers 
Cotterets on September ist and in the Metz Farm Valley 





CAPT. AND ADJT. FULLBROOK-LEGGATT. 
Who won the D.S.O. at Maroilles. 


on the 17th Captain Birt showed great ability and courage 
in leading. On the Aisne they were thirty-two days, and 
all but five days were spent in the trenches. 

It was after those early days of hard marching that a 
wounded sergeant of the Berkshires paid a fine tribute to the 
officers, who could not get as much rest as the men, “ for as 
soon as they halt, they go round and see that the men have 
got their food and drink, and see they have their emergency 
rations, replenish ammunition, see that the rifles are clean, 
tell off for various duties, and generally make sure that all 
the men are comfortable before they can think of resting 
themselves. Often I’ve known an officer of ours to go out 


to the nearest village to try and get cigarettes and tobacco 
for his men. 


Even when he was downright tired himself, he 
always thought of his men first, and 
when going into action was always 
well in front, with a ‘ Come on, lads, 
let ’em have it.’”’ 

On October 20th, when at last the 
whole allied line stretched from Albert 
to the coast to meet the new German 
offensive, the Berkshires were en- 
trenched near Zonnebeke. That day 
it had no fighting, but after the full 
weight of the German attack fell upon 
the neighbouring 7th Division, the 
Berkshires made a gallant stand on 
October 24th, when the regiment 
numbered but 600 to 800 men, and 
drove the Germans back with heavy 
loss. In that action fell Captain Steel, 
who “ was always thinking about his 
men, and as for taking cover, that was 
the last thing he thought of. He would 
walk through under very heavy fire 
and would see that everything was 
done properly’’—another name upon 
the Berkshire Regiment’s full roll of 
honour. Their losses in officers have 
been heavy, for in November Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Graham was wounded, 
and Lieutenant Laurence Nicholson, 
who had won distinction for his lead- 
ing in this October struggle, died of 
wounds; in December twenty-three 
out of the twenty-six who went out with the regiment had 
been killed or were wounded or missing. The prolonged 
resistance at Ypres in the late autumn and winter showed 
the initiative of the non-commissioned officers and the 
fighting quality of the rank and file rather than any 
single and arresting action; but the character of the struggle 
can be gathered from the number of men who have won 
distinction—such as Private Pym, who, on October 31st, 
went alone into a house held by a number of Germans who 
were firing at his company and cleared it; Private Harris, 
who carried messages under fire in November; Acting- 
Sergeant Winter, who left his trench to recover a machine- 
gun buried by the explosion of a shell, and worked it against 
the enemy ; Acting-Corporal Nilen who, under fire, cut away 
a tree that masked the fire of our guns ; Acting-Corporal 
Day, who left his trench to bring water to a wounded com- 
rade, and, though wounded himself, persisted in his errand ; 
and Acting-Corporal Badcock, who with a few men _ bluffed 
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the enemy into the belief that the 
forward trenches were held in force 
on November 13th. 

Though the early months of 1915 
were not without incident for the 
Berkshires, as at Givenchy on Feb- 
ruary 20th, where two men, Acting- 
Sergeant Burgess and Private Penny, 
were to the fore in a storming party, 
in which Burgess took command 
after his officer had been wounded, 
there was no conspicuous action until 
they took part in the Richebourg- 
Festubert fighting in mid-May, when 
the German lines were pierced over 
the greater part of a two-mile front 
on the night of May 15th. The Berk- 
shires silently climbed over their 
parapets and, crossing their own 
barbed wire entanglements, lay down 
to wait the order to advance. The 
attack was a surprise, and though, 
when the advancing forms of the men 
were at last seen by the enemy, the 
sky was lit up with red and white 
starlights, it was too late, and two 





CAPTAIN W. 


C. LODER 


lines of German trenches were captured 
in a very short space of time. A 
chaplain who saw the attack tells of 
the magnificent bearing of the regi- 
ment; where the men ‘“ walked 
across the space between the lines, 
facing a veritable sheet of flame, losing 
very heavily onthe way. They would 
not be denied, and at last made an 
irresistible rush, which the Deutsches 
could not stand. With infantry like 
this the German line must give way 
—and the Germans know it.” Two 
subalterns of the battalion, 2nd 
Lieutenants Carleton Stuart Searle and 
Edward Jerwood, showed great gal- 
lantry and endurance in this night 
attack, the latter setting a machine- 
gun in position in the second captured 
German trench under hot rifle and 
machine-gun fire, and also recovering 
a machine-gun which had been lost 
between the first and second German 
trenches ; the former commanding his 
company, though wounded, and re- 
maining at his post all night and all 
the next day. 

If the honours of the 2nd Battalion 
are fewer, it is because of its later 
appearance in the firing line after its 
return from India in October. The 
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Berkshires, however, were in time to 
take part in the engagement of Neuve 
Chapelle on March roth. After the 
massed force of guns had bombarded 
the German lines until they appeared 
as if swept by an earthquake—mere 
shapeless pits dotted with dead and 
dying, with their barbed wire cut like 
twine—the British infantry climbed 
from their trenches, and in the centre 
opposite Neuve Chapelle the Berk- 
shires and Lincolns of the 25th 
Brigade of the 8th Division were 
“off the mark first.” The Lincolns 
and Berkshires, starting from the Rue 
Tilleloy, had orders to swerve to the 
right and left respectively as soon 
as the first line of trenches was 
captured, and rounded up prisoners, 
while the Royal Irish and Rifle 
Brigade moved on towards Neuve 
Chapelle. There was little resistance 
to the Berkshires except from a 


machine-gun served by two German 
officers, who fought their gun until 
they were bayoneted. 


‘“ After the 





CAPTAIN F. P. LODER SYMONDS. 
second trench,” a private wrote, 
“we were feeling pretty well fagged 
out ; but we went on for the third 
line, which was more difficult, as there 
was a thick hedge and some barbed 
wire, and we were fully exposed to 
fire from the village. But the boys 
would not be stopped, and in a very 
short time the third line was won, 
and we set to work with our entrench- 
ing tools and soon consolidated our 
position. The Rifles now came on to 
take the village, and give us a cheer 
and a shout of ‘ Well done, Berks !’ 
I have always been proud of my 
regiment, but never so proud as after 
that fight.” Two months later the 
2nd Berkshires were again in action 
at Fromelles, an action to which 
Neuve Chapelle was for the Berkshires 
a light task. After a gallant attack 
had gained a certain quantity of 
ground, they were forced to retire. 
The German shell fire smashed the 
front line of the Berkshire’s trenches 
in many places, and also their 
support trenches. Realising the im- 
possibility of breaking through the 
German lines, the men lay down, 
while the enemy kept up a travers- 
ing fire with machine-guns. Many 
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were killed and wounded, among them 2nd Lieutenant 
Nevile West, who, when the leading line was checked and 
all the officers lost, rushed forward to lead the men on. He 
was almost immediately shot down, but, picking himself 
up, he went forward again until hit a second time. Major 
Finch of the 1st Berkshires, who had been in command of 
the 2nd Battalion for a week, died a gallant death while 
leading the front line to reinforce the Rifle Brigade—a most 
cool and fearless leader of men. The heaviest toll in 
Berkshire, has been taken from the family of Captain Loder 
Symonds of Hinton Manor. All Captain Loder Symonds’ 
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five sons were in the Services, and of these the eldest, 
Major John Frederick Loder Symonds of the South Stafford- 
shire Regiment, fell at Ypres in October; Captain 
Frederick Loder Symonds is in the Navy ; Captain Robert 
James Loder Symonds of the Cheshire Regiment was killed 
in March ; Captain William Loder Symonds of the Wiltshire 
Regiment was wounded at Le Cateau in August, and carried 
off as prisoner of war to Germany; while the youngest, and 
the third to fall, Lieutenant Thomas Lenthall Loder Symonds 
of the Scottish Rifles, was killed in May while leading his 
platoon into action. M. J. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF RACEHORSE STALLION OWNERS. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I have read the letter of ‘‘ A Breeder” with much interest, and I 
thoroughly agree with his suggestion that the number of mares to be covered 
in one season by any horse should not exceed forty, including those of his 
owner, and that the number should be advertised. I have always considered 
that in a horse’s first season there should be a limit of twenty mares, or pre- 
ferably fifteen ; in the second, thirty; in the third and subsequent seasons, 
forty. I well remember adverse comment being made when fifty-six mares 
were said to have been taken to Petrarch and Galliard some years ago, and I 
attribute the longevity of Hermit, Galopin, Hampton, Bend O1, Gallinule, 
Martagon and other sires which got good stock to the end of their careers 
to the fact that this was approximately the basis on which their owners calcu- 
lated. To take too many mares to a young stallion seems to me a singularly 
short-sighted policy, for it results in a bad average of foals or in racehorses of 
inferior quality, and then the owner, instead of having a steady income for 
many years, has few public mares sent to his horse after the first three 
seasons.—E. SOMERVILLE TATTERSALL. 


S1r,—I cordially endorse the remarks by “ A Breeder” on the obligations 
of racehorse stallion owners.—J. G. R. Homrray. 

[As several other owners of mares have written to us in the same 
sense as Mr. Somerville Tattersall and Mr. J. G. R. Homfray, we sent an 
enquiry to the chief owners of a stallion or stallions standing at 
300 guineas and have received the following replies, in regard to which it 
does not seem necessary to make any comment, as they elucidate the 
practice of various owners.—Ep.] 


S1r,—Cicero, who has stood the last two years at 300 guineas, has always 
been limited to forty mares, one year he had thirty-nine, and the second 
thirty-eight.—CuarLes C. Epmunps. 


Si1r,—In the absence of Colonel Hall Walker ‘‘ somewhere in France’ he 
is unable to give you his views on the above. As, however, one of his stallions, 
White Eagle, stands in the category of a three hundred guinea sire, I may 
say that the number of mares put to White Eagle each year since he went 
to stud in 1910 is 21, 22, 28, 35, 28 and 30.—Ww. Cuismon, Agent to Colonel 
W. Hall Walker. 

S1r,—In answer to your enquiry I may mention that I am guided by circum- 
stances as to the number of mares I put to my stallions.—J. B. JorEt. 


S1r,—In reference to your letter of 17th inst., I should always limit 
subscriptions to Willonyx to forty mares for any season; I consider the 
breeders entitled to this protection —CuarLes E. Howarp. 


S1r,—I have no objection in telling you that my two stallions Bayardo and 
Lemberg, who have been full since they started stud life, and are also both 
full for 1916, have never taken more than forty mares (including a few of 
my own) at any time. You can look at Weathérby’s book and you will find, 
I think, only ten stallions standing at 300 guineas, and I should very much 
doubt any ever having taken more than forty, as they belong to people 
who do not want to abuse their stallions, and are not at all in want of 
money.—A. W. Cox. 
NATURE’S SCAVENGERS. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—We should be much obliged if you could give us any information 
about the following insects. We noticed a dead field-mouse on the drive, 
and two beetle-like insects were very busy with it. They were not very 
big, about the size of a bumble-bee, with two broad yellow stripes across 
the back. They had an extraordinary amount of strength, and could move 
the mouse quite easily. Within two days they had dug a hole and buried 
the mouse. We should like to know their object in doing this.—O. G. 








A MINIATURE COCKER WANTED. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—Will you kindly advise me through the medium of Country LIFE 
correspondence page where to procure a miniature black spaniel (Cocker) 
about nine months old, trained for the house, not for sporting purposes ?— 
CYNTHIA GRAHAM. 

{Our correspondent wrote without sufficient address. If she will give 
it, we shall have much pleasure in sending the information asked for.—Ep.] 


AN INTERESTING DOUBLE NEST. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.’’} 
S1r,—Opposite to the window where I work there is a wall to which is nailed 
a winter honeysuckle tree. Every year a thrush builds its nest in this tree. 
This year the nest was built as usual, and in time the young were hatched 


and left the nest. Something, however, seemed to remain behind. One 
day, growing rather curious, I climbed up to the nest and found a very extra- 
ordinary thing. A flycatcher had built its nest inside the thrush’s nest. 
The eggs were, however, destroyed, possibly by a cuckoo, as one had frequented 
the place for some days. I am enclosing to you the nests exactly as they 
were found. The nest was firmly fixed to the wall about nine feet from the 
ground.—HERBERT ADAMS. 

[The nests forwarded are extremely interesting, but their interest cannot 
be shown in a photograph.—Ep.} 

«“ BLACK CHARLES.” 
[To tHE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I was very interested in your article on ‘‘ Black Charles,” for I saw it 
before it was restored. As to the origin of the name, the old man who was 
there when I saw the place told me that ‘‘ Black Charles’? was a name 
applied to all sorts of smugglers, thieves, and highwaymen,years ago in that 
part of Kent, and that he had heard the cottage was owned for many years 
by people who received smuggled goods, brought across the Wrotham hills. 
The latter part may have been a touch of romance for my benefit, but | 
think the rest is correct, as another countryman confirmed it.—MABEL 
FRANK. 


A CORRECTION. 
{To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to a mistake in Country LIFE of 
July 17th. On page 81, in ‘“‘ What the Country Gentleman has done for 
the War: Wiltshire and Dorsetshire,” it states: ‘‘ Sir Edmund Antrobus 
did not long survive the death of his only son and heir, Lieutenant Antrobus 
of the Coldstream Guards.’’ Lieutenant Antrobus was in the 1st Battalion 
Grenadier Guards.—RuTH ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 


FOOD ECONOMIES. 

[To THE EpirTor or ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” 
Srr,—Perhaps during these days of enforced economy a little more attention 
will be paid to vegetable soups and dishes than is usually the case in England. 
In Italy no portion of a vegetable is ever thrown away, and even the leaves 
of beetroot are made use of and cooked like spinach. It is possible that 
some of your readers may not be aware that leaves of lettuces which are inclined 
to “bolt ’’ can be braised and make an excellent vegetable course when 
served with gravy. There are also very good vegetable soups which can 
be made without the addition of any meat stock. Soup alla Napolitana, 
for instance, which is made as follows. Cut into pieces the heart of a small 
cabbage, half a beetroot, two turnips, two carrots, half a lettuce, quarter of 
a stick of celery, and a bunch of parsley. Salt and pepper to taste. Adda 
quart of water and stew over a slow fire for an hour. Serve with fried bread. 
Soup made with haricot beans is much patronised in Italy and is most sus- 
taining. Put some beans, with a little celery if possible, in cold water to bo!l. 
Fry some chopped onions in a little lard, and when they are coloured add 
them to the beans and let it boil slowly until required for use. About twenty 
minutes before serving, add some small bits of macaroni tothe soup. Another 
method of preparing bean soup is to boil the beans with a little tomato first 
and then boil a cabbage. Add the latter to the beans and boil all together. 
Soak some tiny pieces of toasted bread in milk and add to the soup just 
before serving. Salt and pepper to taste. The Italians have also a satis- 
factory way of making onion soup. You parboil three or four onions, cut 
them in slices and place them in a pan with a pinch of nutmeg, and ditto of 
mace, salt and pepper to taste, and a quart of milk. Let this stew over the 
fire for about twenty minutes and then stir in some grated breadcrumbs, 
and stew again for four or five minutes, stirring with a wooden spoon. A 
nice way of cooking tomatoes is to cut them in halves, remove a little of the 
pulp, and fill one half with uncooked rice. Join the two halves together and 
bake on a baking tin in an oven until the rice is soft. Baked artichokes 
make a nice change from the somewhat insipid way in which they are 
usually cooked. Remove the hard outer leaves and insert in the artichokes 
a little chopped parsley and mint, and a tiny bit of butter or a few drops 
of oil. Place them on a baking tin in the oven until they are crisp. Asa 
substitute for meat, eggs alla Lucchese can be recommended. Fry a large 
onion until it is nearly brown, and then add half a pint of milk and six hard 
boiled eggs cut in halves. Stew over a slow fire for three or four minutes, 
and add the beaten yolk of an egg, an ounce of grated cheese, a dessertspoonful 
of finely chopped parsley, a pinch of cinnamon, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Stir over a slow fire for a few minutes, squeeze a little lemon juice over it 
and serve very hot. There are also many ways of cooking rice and macaroni, 
the nutritive properties of which are not sufficiently understood in this 
country, and some reliable recipes for these shall follow in a further letter. 
—G. V.C. 
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THE OMNIVOROUS TROUT. 
[To tHE Epitor oF “Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir, —I was one day lately doing some gardening on the banks of 
our river, and in turning over some ground much addicted to 
“quicken ”’ (as_ twitch-grass, Triticum repens, and its allies are always 
called in the North) found it also badly infested with wire-worms. Many 
of these latter had already been thrown into the stream before it was 
discovered that asmall trout, lying just below the bushes, was greedily taking 
them as they fell into the water. Subsequently, more care was taken that they 
should go in his direction, and during the next hour or so he certainly de- 
voured upwards of a dozen of them. But that was not the end of the story. 
I thought I might as well try to educate his taste in the direction of further 
usefulness, and so at intervals threw him short and tender bits of the root 
of quicken. These were in appearance (except as to colour—the roots being 
nearly white) very similar to the wire-worms, and they were all as readily 
taken. In a few cases the roots were ejected, in usual trout fashion, after 
having been taken into the mouth, but most of the pieces were certainly 
retained, and that particular fish—had he chanced to have been captured 
and dissected—would certainly have been good evidence that trout may 
sometimes be vegetarians !| The trout, I may add, was less than six inches 
in length, and after having made a meal of certainly upwards of a dozen 
fat wire-worms (probably many more before I observed him), and nearly as 
many bits of grass root, he retired, apparently satisfied for the time being ; 
but next day he was at his post again, and again took ina full cargo of 
wire-worms and pieces of grass root. 
Since that date he has had his wants 
many times similarly supplied, and seems 
to be thriving on his mixed vegetable 
and animal diet.—GEORGE BOLAM. 





EXTRAORDINARY CONDUCT OF 
AN ADDER. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFe.’*| 
S1r,—May I trouble you by sending you 
the account of what appears to me to be 
a very unusual incident? On Wednes- 
day, August 11th, my son was riding 
his bicycle to Exeter, when he observed 
an adder on the road. He was riding 
slowly past it when it made a spring at 
him and fastened on his leg as he sat on 
his bicycle. It struck at his boot and leg, 
but, as he was wearing his military put- 
tees, he suffered no injury, and killed the 
adder, having hit it with his bicycle pump. 
The adder was not a large one, being only 
nineteen inches long. I have lived a great 
portion of my life in districts where adders 
are common, but I have never known 
an adder to make an attack in such 
circumstances.—BuRLEIGH D. KILBURN. 





CAUCASIAN PEASANTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CouNTRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir, — In certain parts of the Caucasus 





OUTWITTING SATAN. 


(t.e. Svanetia) the women always wear a 


cloth over the 
mouth, the idea 
being to “ pre- 
vent the devil 


entering when the 
mouth is opened,” 
though in Western 
Europe we are more 
apt to think 
that he occa- 
sionally comes out 
rather than goes in. 
The other photo- 
graph is of an old 
Georgian, who 
played on this bag- 
pipe made of the 
entire skin of a 
small animal (kid, 
pig or sheep) and 
danced while he 
piped. The 
pipe has only the 
two pipes—a 


bag- 


and 
another —and_ is 


mouthpiece 


most primitive- 
looking, but emits 
exactly the same 


notes as the ornate 
Scotch bagpipe. 
When first I heard 
it in Kiev If 
thought I was 
dreaming, as I did 
not know this form 
of pipe is plaved in 
all parts of Russia 
and the Caucasus. 
—E. K. Futter. 





IN GEORGIA. 


A BAGPIPE 


COUNTRY 
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PUFF BALLS. 
(To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’ 
S1r,—Possibly you may think this photograph worthy of a place in your 
paper. It is a giant ‘** Puff Ball,” found in my little meadow near Dorking. 
It measures 1r1in. 
in height and 2gin. 
in circumference. 
There was another 
close to it nearly as 
large and _ other 
smaller ones grow- 
ing in a ring as 
mushrooms 
do. The excessive 
damp of the season 
has produced many 
very large fungi.— 


R Jos: 


{To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—Now that 
economy in house- 
keeping is a sub- A 
ject that is before 

most of us, may I uttera protest against a form of egregious destruction and 
waste and incidentally put in a plea for a very cheap and wholesome food ? 





GIANT OF HIS_ KIND. 


Just at this time the giant puff ball (Lycoperdon giganteum) is at its prime 
and offers many excellent and inexpensive meals to country dwellers, but 
it is seldom, indeed, that its merits are appreciated. Our school-children 
are instructed as to the history of alligators and giraffes, but of the practical 
gifts of Nature that lie outside their own doors they are taught nothing. As 
I write, the fragments of a splendid puff ball, that might have provided a 
free meal for a family, lie on the road outside where someone has trampled 
it under as “‘rank p’isen.’’ This fungus, if picked while it is young and 
white fleshed, is perfectly wholesome, and, if cut into slices and fried, it 
makes a delicious and satisfying dish. 
to eat it when the flesh shows a yellow tinge. Curtis wrote, “ It has not the 


Care, however, must be taken not 


high aroma of some others, but it has a delicacy of flavour that makes it 





A NEGLECTED 


ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


superior to any omelette I have ever eaten. It seems, furthermore, to be 
so digestible as to adapt itself to the most delicate stomachs. It is the 
South Down of mushrooms.”’—Maup D. HAvILANpD. 


THE SEFTON PULPIT. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFer.’’| 
S1r,—We were interested to see the illustration reproduced in your current 
issue from Dr. Cox’s new volume on ‘ Pulpits, Lecterns and Organs in 
English Churches ”’ of Sefton Parish Church pulpit. We are not unnaturally 
proud of our possession, hence our concern to notice your reviewer—whether 


relying on the authority of the distinguished ecclesiologist or not we cannot 
say—credit a neighbouring county with this delightful piece of Caroline crafts- 
manship. 
been some authority antedating the separation of 


It would appear that the source of this geographical error has 
the Liverpool diocese 
from the Chester see, but in any case we are somewhat reluctant to make 
Cheshire a present of this notable ecclesiastical treasure and 
famed church.—A. P. MILLER. 

(Dr. Cox 
Lancashire, and our reviewer cries peccavi.—ED., | 


its equally 


describes Sefton accurately in his book as being in 


THE SWIFT. 
[To THE Eprror or “ Country LiFe.’’| 
S1r,—During recent years there have been regretful complaints that the swift, 
squealer, devilin, as it is variously called, has been decreasing in number so 
far as this our country is concerned. One reason of this is that the birds do 
not find convenient nesting sites under the eaves and rafters owing to different 
methods of constructing the roofs of byres and other farm buildings. Nesting 
sites suitable for these birds could easily be provided without detriment to any 
sort of building, and there is nothing finer in bird flight than to see the swift 
make for its nesting hole at full speed and enter with unerring accuracy. Our 
finest aeroplanes only emulate, in a small degree, the evolutions of the swift, 
which ought to be welcome to the recesses of every roof.—Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
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LARGE HAIL-STONES. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 

Si1r,—I send two begonia leaves perforated on August 11th with hail-stones, 
the pieces being found on the flower pot below. No.1 is half an inch, No. 2 
five-eighths of an inch, 
No. 3 a quarter of an 
inch in length, the 
measurements taken 
on the actual leaf. The 
holes were clean cut.— 
C. H. M. JoHNSTONE. 
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EA THE USE OF 
a ICE 


(To THE EprTor.] 







\ 
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Sir,—An enquiry re- 


- SS cently published by 
Zz \- ‘ pe 
ZEEE = = the present writer in 
=F the columns of Notes 
7 and Queries has 


elicited the interesting 
information that ice 
was regarded as a 
luxury by the people 
of ancient Rome, who 
stored it in deep pits. 
Early in the sixteenth 
century it was used for 
cooling drinks in 
Western Europe, while 
in the next century 
records exist of the 
Persians making great 
use of it. In 1805 a 
Boston merchant hit 
on the idea of 
shipping it from 
North America to the 
West Indies, and later it was sent to Hindustan. It was first brought 
to England from Norway in 1822, but it is said that so great was the 
delay created by the Customs authorities that the whole consignment 
melted! By 1687, in Italy, the better classes, before they went to 
bed, in hot weather had warming pans filled with snow (which was stored 
in cellars) laid between the sheets. The custom seems not to have reached 
this country, and probably Charles Dickens knew nothing of it. Serjeant 
Buzfuz certainly did not contemplate snow as the contents of the warming 
pan in his cryptic references to that utensil during the famous breach of 
promise trial. New York City uses at least three times as much ice as the 
whole of the United Kingdom.—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
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A COCKER SPANIEL. 

(To THE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I have an old spaniel called Rags, and although he is 9} years old his 
cleverness does not fail him. He and I live on a small farm near a boys’ 
school in Sussex, and the other day we heard a cricket ball was lost, so my 
old dog was taken to the place and was told to ‘go search,”’ and within a 
very short time he produced seven cricket balls. And again, a day or two ago 
I was playing tennis, and two tennis balls were lost in a thick hedge, Rags was 
called up and again told to “‘ go search,” but almost before the words were 
uttered he found one, and in a minute he found 
the second, so quickly in fact that the players 
would not believe they were the ones that 
had _ been Jost. His faithfulness almost 
surpasses his cleverness. During the summer 
months my father and I sleep under canvas 
in a field at the back of the house, the old 
dog does the same, and watches over the 
tents during the day to such an extent that 
nothing will move him away unless he is really 
wanted, as was the case to find the tennis 
balls, and when he had found them he was 
given a biscuit, but if he had stayed a bit 
longer he would have had a good dinner ; this 
he knew, as he has it daily in the winter, 
but he thought of his “‘ Duty”? and returned — 
to the tents. We have another dog, Jack by 
name (not a pal of the old spaniel), and one 
night he was lost at ro o’clock—he went 
home without his master knowing it. His 
master whistled and called him for about ten 
minutes, and thinking he was lost was just 
going home when Rags came panting up to 
him to tell him Jack was at home. The horses 
are turned out at night into the field next 
to the one we are “camping out” in, and 
one night last year they came right up to the 
fence opposite the tents and began making a 
great noise ; Rags, who was sleeping just inside 
or outside my tent, was afraid they would wake 
us up so he went to the fence and turned 
them away. If it rains in the night he is allowed 
to come inside my tent, but I am afraid he 
generally finds his way there before morning if 
it is wet or not. All these facts are absolutely 


COUNTRY LIFE. 





«A GOOD FELLOW 
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true, and so is this last incident: Two small boys were trying to play some 
sort of cricket and lost the ball, which, unknown to them, stuck high up in 
a hedge, Rags was told to find it; he did so, but, being unable to reach it, 
he stood near and barked, thus telling them where it was.—M. C. 


A SPY HUNT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—I am sending you two sketches made by a friend ‘ somewhere in 
France,”’ with a quotation from his letter describing the incident. ‘‘ In thx 
square here a lame cobbler, a fine looking ruffian, came and asked me if | 
knew French and told me there was a spy in a house near. I saw the staff 
captain, and fetching two men with rifles and a corporal we went to a tumble- 
down house just opposite my billet, and posted a man on each side and wen 
in. We also sent for an interpreter. Inside the low dark room was a hang- 
dog looking man, a woman with a crooked eye, two sullen girls and two 
privates of the line. I hurried through with one of the armed men and 
searched the garden, a ramshackle place, and the garden next door. When 
I got back I found a small crowd, including two French interpreters, round 
the man, who stammered and stuttered and licked his lips, while his evil 
looking wife besought him not to say anything. We gradually made out 
that the cobbler accused him of asking soldiers in, making them drunk and 





“A REAL BAD HAT.”’ 

finding out what he covld from them. There was nothing to do except 
prevent any men going there, as there was no evidence one way or the other. 
The interpreter found out, by asking other people, that the lame cobbler 
was a real bad hat, who had starved and beaten his father, that the hang-dog 
man was a good fellow with a bad wife, that the cobbler had given the other 
a chair years ago, and had come to get it back. The wife had refused and 
he had gone off swearing to be even with them. So the whole thing ended 
in smoke, but there were interesting moments in it, the hurried breathing of 
the sentry behind me as we searched the garden not the least.”—B. 


WITH A BAD WIFE.”’ 





